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Economic development is closely linked with increasing 
degree of urbanisation in any economy. Urbanisation is actually 
considered as an important force of economic growth. However, it 
must be understood as an inevitable consequence of historical, 
demographic and economic trends within the country. A more 
organised economic activity, higher productivity, better standai'd 
of living, higher literacy etc. are some of desirable outcomes 
and advantages of increasing urbanisation. On the other hand, 
housing shortage, problem of water supply and sanitation, problem 
of environment and a host of other problems created due to very 
high density of population are some of the disadvantages 
associated with increasing urbanisation. 

Because urbanisation in past has been associated with 
the industrialisation and the development process in affluent 
countries, urbanisation is inappropriately equated with 
development in the Third World countries. Tt is needless to say 
that rapid urban growth on a massive scale can exist and emerge 
" even without development. Such urbanisation process is merely a 
process of transfer of rural poverty to an urban environment and 
threfore results in a concentration of misery. It primarily , 

depends on whether urbanisation is viewed as positive 

developmental process and is encouraged to create a sound basis ; 
for national prosperity or ’.-it '^is .jLeft to itself to. -cause more ,y 
poverty, uneven d.ev.elo|>ment underdevelopment. ,,, / ' 


The principal concei-n of this study threfore, is 
to evaluate the cumulative impact of plans and policies on the 
intersectoral shifts in relation to the process of urbanisation 
in the economy of Uttar Pradesh which has experienced so many 
years of planned economic development. The study focuses, in a 
historical perspective, on the impact of changing economic 
structures which have produced quantitative structural changes in 
the urban structures of different regions in Uttar Pradesh. The 
study also attempts to support arguments with concrete historical 
examples which reveal that rural-urban relationship instead of 
becoming integrative and co-ordinating in nature have assumed 
dichotomous charactrer in the course of development in India. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1 



1-1 Urbanisation-a Development Challenge : 

V Every nation strives for development but the objective 

should be over all development and not economic development in 

isolation. In other words, the economic progress is an essential 

1 ■ 

component of development but it is not the only one.^ Development 
should be perceived as a multi-dimensional process involving 
economic and social systems (Todaro, 1983}. Therefore, need for 
integration of social and economic objectives has been realised; 
emphasising that for planning to be effective it has to be 
"Planning From Below" instead of being only "Planning From The 
Top" and moreover, for planning to be meaningful it should be 
'Planning For The Masses'. (Srinivasmurthy , 1986 : Chapter 1). 

'^''The pressing nature of three major development 
challenges - world poverty, peace, and human settlements-, 


together with that of rapid total population growth seems to be 
the main concern of the scholars dealing with the issues related 
to global development (Brandt, 1980 : 11). The course of world 

urban development has therefore created considerable fascination 
for many social scientists , Thus , in recent decades a va 
literature has emerged within the social sciences which 
specially seeks to examine the manifold historical, contemporary 
and perspective aspects of the global trend of urbanisation. 

The rise of cities and economic development that 
have taken place during the last century in the western world 
have for a long time been regarded as two sides of the same coin. 







: 2 

but this notion has come increasingly under fire. Historically, 
towns, cities, and predominantly urban modes of living have all 
been treated synonymous with 'development', 'industrialisation' 
and 'modernisation Many of the urban areas , even of the western 
world, are today increasingly facing problems of atrophy, decay 
and economic regression in the guise of inner city problems, 
fiscal bankruptcy and counter-urbanisation (Berry, 1976) . 




Many developing countries are also experiencing a 
kind of urbanisation which is not necessarily a result of the 
economic development. Nevertheless, growth of economic sectors 
affects the rate of urbanisation considerably. The development of 
agriculture and industry adds impetus to the demand of urban- 
based goods and services and migration takes place from rural to 
urban areas. As a result of which, new urban centres emerge and 
the existing ones tend to expand (Weitz , 1971 : 111) . In this 
process urbanisation apparently becomes an indicator of economic 
progress . 






The planners perceived that economic expansion 
requires rapid industrialisation, which in turn, is preferred in 
cities due to their advantages of large scale economies. This 
theory that building large cities will itself guarantee economic 
progress by spreading the benefits of industrialisation to the 
rural masses has been largely discredited. The tendency of the 
people to escape from rural destitution to only slightly less 
extreme urban destitution may hardly be considered as economic 
progress. The developing countries, thus, are suffering from the 



serious implications of these conceptions, often resulting from 


either the best intentions, or inherited economic structure from 


the colonial past 


With population of about 160 million in 1981 


India ranks fourth among the countries in the world in terms of 


absolute size of urban population - the first three being China 


is measured in terms of percentage of urban population, it has 


increased from 11 per cent in 1901 to 23 per cent in 1981 


increase of only 12 per cent, whereas the actual number of people 


period from about 26 million to 160 million. By 2001 


constituting more than one-third 


country’s projected population of 926 million at that 


time 


is worth noting that some poorer states like U.P., Bihar, and 
M.P. have ui'banised faster than the old industrially advanced 


states like West Bengal, Tamil Nadu, and Maharashtra 


Though there have been different reasons for 


acceleration in urban growth in India, the phenomenon of rapid 
urbanisation has to be understood at regional level (Mohan and 


Pant 1982) . According to Dasgupta (1987) 


studying urbanisation 


different regions had different land tenure 




has been selected for an indepth study because of its diversified 


of urbanisation both class-wise as well as region-wise 


Moreover, according to 1981 Census Reports, it is one of the most 


rapidly urbanising states with maximum number of towns in India 


state registered high rate of urbanisation and urban growth 


in 1971 and 1981 


The decadal percentage growth in 1981 which 


urban population growth rate of 46.39 


decadal percentage growth rate. Of the total population of 
110,862,013 of Uttar Pradesh, 19,899,115 persons reside in urban 
areas thus accounting for 17.95 per cent of the total population. 
In absolute terms, as far as urbanisation in national contf^xt is; 


concerned, Uttar Pradesh occupies second position after 
Maharashtra, whereas the proportion of urban population in the 
state places it at fifteenth rank among Twentytwo states of India 
in 1981. According to 1981 Census Reports, there are as many as 
704 towns in U.P., 383 of which are new towns which came into 


r; existence during the decade 1971-1981. The decade is thus 
characterised with unprecendented rise in number of towns. These 


new towns share as much as 16.29 


population in the state 


lo unaersrana tne regional variations, a suitable 
urban-rural growth differntial (URGD) based on data from 
Census Reports, has been prepared by Mohan. The value of 
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this indicator is merely a difference between the rates of annual 
population growth in urban and rural areas. Urban and rural 
natural population growth rates (according to Vital Statistics 
report of 1979, the growth rate of population in urban areas was 
19.6% and 20.5% in rural areas) are not very much different now. 
Therefore , this indicator measures the direction and degree of 
influx of population in each region. A higher and positive value 
of the index would mean higher inflow of pepole from rural to 
urban areas and therefore, higher urbanisation. Bundelkhand and 
Western regions, achieved the highest value of URGD : 3.68 and 
3.45 respectively, while Eastern and Hill regions have more or 
less similar URGD i.e. 2.83 and 2.80. The Central region has 
lowest value of URGD i.e. 2.64. i^The data reveal that 
economically welldeveloped Western region and the most 
underdeveloped Bundelkhand are observing very high rate of 
urbanisation, whereas the industrially most developed region of 
the British time, the Central region, is experiencing declining 
trend in urbanisation. Such variations in the level of economic 
development and urban growth, therefore, cause one to find out 
the factors that are responsible for promoting urbanisation and 
to know what are the economic functions of the cities that may be 
considered dynamic or parasitic in the development process of the 
region. j Before we clearly identify the important issues which 
should be analysed to understand the relationship between 
economic development and urban growth, an understanding of the 
current debates in urban studies is in order. For this purpose a 
review of the literature is done in the following three areas : - 




^ : B 

(a) A critical review of the major theoretical debates in urban 
studies . 


(b) A review of the major urban studies in India in general, and 

(c) A review of the literature on "urbanisation” in the context 
of U.P. in particular. 




there has been a growing 


concern, particularly in developing countries, about the 
urbanisation and urban growth. The issues underpinning this 


1 • ^ Major Conceptual Debates on Urbnisation : 


Social Scientists tend to generalise and 
Urbanisation has long been the object of such generalisations. 
There are many scholars like Sjoberg (1963), Davis and Golden 
(1954), Friedmann (1966), Schnore (1965) , Castells (1977 ) , Harvey 
(1973) and Lipton (1977a) who in their distinctive ways have 
sought to generalise about urbanisation process in different 
parts of the world. Whether we accept the validity of Schnore ' s 
(1965) argument about urban farms in Latin America converging 
towards the North American model, or Davis and Hartz's (1954) 
hypothesis about urbanisation increasing linearly with levels of 
development, or Castell's (1977) theory of capitalist logic 


underlying urban development, or Lipton 's (1977) urban bias 
thesis responsibile for underdevelopment in the Third World, the 
assumption underlying all these arguments seems to be that urban 
forms and development have become more universal. Primarily we 
can distinguish two approaches in the studies related to 
urbanisation- , on the one hand the 'reformist view', which 
believes that the emergence of modern cities and long-linear 
city-size systems improve conditions for the population of poor 

; countries. On the other hand, the 'alarmist view' which attempts 

fer.j/ ■ 

l to show that conditions of poverty and inequality in the third 
world countries are both cause and consequence of distorted urban 
outcomes of capitalist development process. 


8 


concern are of three interrelated but distinct kinds : those 
related to the size of the city, those related to core-periphery 
conception, and those related to primacy or excessive dominance 
of the largest centres. 

The city-size debate concertrates on the 
generative and parasitic role of cities in development or 
underdevelopment as argued in modernisation paradigm and 
dependency paradigm respectively. Those, who agree with 
Richardson (1972, 1976), Alonso (1972), Mills (1972), and Mera 
(1973), believe that in developing countries, the benefits of the 
economies of scale that can be gained in large cities outweigh 
the diseconomies that set in with the attainment of large city 
size. Implicitly, the large cities have a positive initial role 
to play in promoting generative developmental impulses. Mera's 
(1973:313) study of 47 developing countries indicates that, "... 
the aggregate local government expenditure per capita rises about 
four times faster than per capita local government expenditure 
for the same range", Alonso (1975; 625) favours large city size 

t 

even if costs rise after a certain point because big cities yield 
a greater net return per worker or inhabitant than smaller ones. 
Large city size argument is disfavoured by Gilbert and Gugler 
(1987) on the ground that the available evidence is inconclusive 
because the benefits of agglomeration relative to its 
diseconomies have not been costed adequately. The studies of 
Duncan (1957), Isard (1956) and many others have concluded that 
as size increases both costs and benefits change form, and 
because of that, it is impossible to determine an optimal city 






size' . Moreover, the proponents of the dependency theory argue 
that the impact of large cities on less developed regions and 
settlements is negative, and exploitative, and results in 
accelerating urban bias in investment. In policy terms, an 
essentially pragmatic compromise position can be found in the 
promotion of secondary cities (Rondinelli, 1983). It seeks to 
stimulate rural development through increasing markets and 
sources of agricultural back-up via a more equitable distribution 
of national investment between the urban and rural areas. 


: r , 

' JiV' 



Some other arguments relate to core-periphery 
conceptions of development and underdevelopment. Friedmann's 
(1966) work had the major virtue of drawing together a wide range 
of ideas to create an evolutionary model of economic development 
and spatial change. It incorporated the ideas of Myrdal (1957) 
and Hirschman (1958) about how market forces accentuated regional 
inequalities, general models of economic development (Rostow, 
1960 ; Prebisch, 1950) , and regional planning strategies (Isaird, 
1956 ; Rodwin, 1973) to produce a simple, normative model of 
spatial development in less developed countries. All these 
approaches discussed are underpinned, to a greater or lesser- 
degree, by a core-periphery conception of development and 
underdevelopment. Interpretation of the consequences of core- 
periphery relationships, however, vary substantially. Friedmann 
(1972) equates economic cores with the urban centres, therefore, 
urban core provides initial generative impulses of development 
which are then diffused downwards and outwards into the 
modernising periphery. The diffusion process occurs via the 


10 



settleinent system, from larger to smaller centres and thus 


requires the development over time of an integrated rank-size 



economic 


Friedmann's model is the basis of a series of 


development strategies focusing on the concept of the 'growth 


centres’ which are still being employed today (UNCRD 


Rondinelli and Ruddl 


a locus of political and economic powers which systematically 


Further 


dynamic 


relationship between core and periphery is viewed as tending not 


The idea gets support primarily from the 


dependency theory that one nation exploits others (Frank, 1967 


Emmanuel, 1972). However, Gilbert and Gugler 


1974 


Amin 


(1987) 


d under-development which relates to the welfare of th 


The validity of th 


transplant concepts to a lower level of spatial aggregation 


A third debat 


nceptually quite different from them, hinges on whether or not 



a condition of primacy is developmentally positive or negative. 
The primacy is defined as one or a limited number of cities 
dominate the rest of the settlement system. Two issues are 
central to the debate. The first is, whether or not there is a 
correlation between primacy and economic growth. The second 
relates to primacy and its impact on innovation diffusion. 

In relation to the first issue, there have been 
several studies that have attempted to correlate levels of 
economic development with primacy. Mera (1973) , relating 
increasing rates of primacy to increasing rates of growth of 
gross national product (GNP) across 47 developing countries, over 
a period of seven years, found that for those countries in which 
a change in primacy was less than 1 % in general had a much lower 
growth of GNP per capita . Those countries . for which change in 
primacy was over four percentage points , had a growth rate of GNP 
much higher than any other nation. Berry (1961) attempts to 
correlate levels of development with primacy which led him to 
conclude that different city size distributions are in no way 
related to the relative ecnomic development of countries. El 
Shakhs (1965; 47) found such a relationship to be non-linear one, 
with low primacy at early and advanced stage of development and a 
peak at the middle range. Indeed, various efforts to relate the 
degree of primacy to the levels of development or per capita 
income have proved inconclusive (Barry, 1961; Mills 1972;). 
In other words, if there is a relationship, it is of a much more 
complex form. : 
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The second and primary issue hinges on the 
relationship between primacy and regional development as opposed 
to national economic growth. The argument of regional 
polarisation is a natural corollary of the early stages of 
economic expansion. It finds its intellectual and empirical 
support in the work of Kuznets (1966) and Williamson (1965). Both 
used historical data for developed countries and cross 
sectional analysis to support the proposition that there is a 
long - term trend towards the equalisation of personal (Kuznets) 
and regional (Williamson) incomes. Williamson found that in the 
ten countries for which temporal data were available regional 
income disparities first increased and then declined as a more 
mature economic system evolved. More recently, Richardson (1977a) 
has noted strong indications of such tendencies what he called 
'polarisation reversal 'in the urban system. 

The implication of these findings is that 
Government intervention and de-concentration is unnecessary 
because regional balance will occur naturally. Some economists 
have taken this point even further to argue that government 
intervention in the distribution of economic activities is likely 
to waste scarce capital resources and thereby is likely to slow 
down the rate of national economic growth. However, such a 
recommendation is controversial and the evidence on which it is 
based has been criticized on numerous grounds. Gilbert and 
Goodman (1976 : 119-22) have argued that convergence is likely to 
be weak because : today's poot countries may never reach the 
level* of ^<£a plt§ . income >t which regional convergence begins 
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and that the regional disparities in less developed countries 
today are much greater than those characteristic of developed 
Countries in the past; and convergence depends on effective 
government intervention. Second, efficiency of the larger cities 
has recently been called into question by Johnston (1976) and 
Ternent (1976). Gilbert (1976) argued that higher productivity to 
some degree in larger cities is achieved at the cost of lower 
productivity in smaller cities; if equivalent infrastructure or 
labour were available in medium-sized centres, then the 
productivity of those centres might also rise. Finally, it is 
obvious that the worst consequences of metropolitan expansion can 
be avoided by better urban planning (Gilbert and Gugler, 1987). 
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i • 4 Important Urban Studies in India : 

The urban field has been subjected to 
multidisciplinary research involving disciplines such as 
Geography, History, Political Science, Demography, Sociology and 
Social Anthropology besides Economics (D ' souza, 1985) , The 
present appraisal has been undertaken only from the economic 
point of view. This raises the problem of the selection of urban 
studies which are relevant for our scrutiny. Therefore only major 
studies which deal with the problems and the areas of economic 
interest have been included even though their approach may not be 
the economic one. 

During the last few years, a large number of 
studies have appeared on various aspects of urbanisation in 
India. The reason for this increased concern with urbanisation 
seems to be the unprecedented urban growth in India. According to 
1981 Census Reports there appeared 555 new towns in India with as 
I high a recorded population growth as 46.39 per cent during 1971- 
1981. The growth of urban places in and by itself will not create 
scope for government intervention unless social scientists 

j. highlight growing socio-economic problems faced by these cities 
in turn. 

The whole literature pertaining to urbanisation 
may be divided in two schools of thought- A group of social 
scientists compare the pattern of urbanisation of India with the 
pattern of urbanisation of the developed nations of today by 

equating two countries ' levels of development in terms oftheir 

. 




per capita income. Another group of social scientists who attempt 
to understand and analyse the problems of today's India , consider 
the impact of colonial policies to be responsible for existing 
urban structure in India. However, all such views are being 
incorporated while reviewing studies on urbanisation as follows : 

The relationship between urbanisation and economic 
deveopment in India, despite lingering doubts, e.g., (Swami, 
1972) has been well established. various studies {Sampat, 
1972;Bose, 1969 ; Shai-ma , 1968 ; Mohan and pant ,1982 ; Mohan, 1985, -Mills 
i and Becker, 1986) Support this proposition but the question 
remains unanswered is that which one of these two is the 
independent variable. Thus, we find Bose (1969), Mills (1986), 
Mohan and Pant (1982), and various others trying to show 
urbanisation as a natural and inevitable consequence of 
development on the one hand where as Sharma (1968) arguing 
against this proposition on the other. 


In Turner's (1962), "India's Urban Future" 
Hoselitz compared India’s level of development with eight 
f developed nations when their levels of urbanisations were similar 

I at various points of time to that of India’s in 1951. The 
iij, analysis reviews that the composition of workforce engaged in 
.! agriculture, manufacturing and services is distinctly different 
as compared with India in spite of having same level of 
urbanisation. However , Banarjee (1969:173) severely criticised 
such comparisions due to different 'structures' and historicai; 
xperiences of different countries. Moreover , India hast^^^j 
nomy with its own peculiar structure. In a recent study by 
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Mills and Becker (1986:15) a coinparision between the GNP pei" 
capita and per cent urban for India and its neighbouring seven 
South East Asian countries has been made in 1980 .Mills and 
Becker (1986) also reached the conclusion that different 
countries due to their different industrial structures achieve 
different levels of urbanisation and therefore, are not 
comparable. Analysis reveals that relationship between 
urbanisation and economic development is strong , yet complex and 
varies among countries . There are various studies(Gore et.al,1976) 
;Jauhari, 1973 ; Kayastha , 1973 ;Kurien and James, 1975) , which have 
attempted to analyse the cause of growth of urbanisation in such 
diverse regions as Sutle j-Yamuna divide, Himalayan Beas Basin, 
Tamil Nadu and Gujarat, reached a conclusion that urbanisation is 
linked with industrial activity-. Nevertheless , the evidence is 
not conclusive enough to put an end to the debate. 

A closely related concept of urbanisation with 
development termed as 'over urbanisation' has been analysed by 
Sovani ( 1964 ) . He defines it as a situation in which increase in 
urban population is not accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in the workforce in non-agricultural sector , therefore, Indian 
urban phenomenon is a cause of over-urbanisation . Kundu and Raza 
(1978:146) have used the term 'urban accretion’ to define such 
situation as "distorted growth of urban centres in relation to 
their own economic base on the one hand and to the regional 
economy on the other". However, Shafi (1988:12) contradicts 
existence of over-urbanisation because two third of the total 
population of India still lives in rural areas. 



An important aspect of urbanisation and urban 
growth is the spread and dispersal of urban population and 
settlements. The number spacing and size of urban settlements has 
an important bearing on socio-economic development. Accordingly, 
it is assumed that the desirable pattern of urban settlements 
would consist of the distribution of settlements of a given size 
at regular intervals and of the arrangements of the settlements 
of different sizes in a region into a hierarchy. Any deviation 
from this pattern is supposed to indicate an imbalance in the 
socio-economic development. This aspect has achieved much 
attention and there are a number of studies which examine the 
spacing of cities of different sizes from this angle. 


There are number of studies ( Raza et.al. 1981; 
Minocha, 1982; Das, 1985; Buch,1980; Dasgupta , 1987 ; Munshi,1974; 
Kundu and Raza, 1982} which have clearly characterised Indian 
urbanisation pettern as top heavy, dysfunctional and 
assymetrical . The colonial rule in India is responsible for the 
f ragmantation of rural urban continuum, Thuogh in ancient India, 
towns with relatively stronger and symbiotic lin)cs with the 
surrounding villages used to constitute the channels through 
which the impulses of growth were transmitted from the urban 
modes to the rural hinterlands ( Raza, 1981 : 86) . According to 
Misra, (1984) British policies are responsible for existing rural 
urban dichotomy in India. Which disrupted the age old techno- 
economic links between the town and the countryside. 
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Bagchi (1976) identified British impact on de- 
industrialisation and Habib (1984) associated it on the de- 
urbanisation also. The misuse of free trade after 1813 devastated 
centres of handicrafts, paticularly textiles and a fresh process 
of urban decade began (Gadgil , 1971 ; 180) , Habib (1984 11) presents 
data to show that Lucknow, the largest city of Avadh, lost all 
its dynamism once it was under the British rule. Raza and Habeeb 
(1976) empirically substantiate the characteristics of Calcutta 
as satellitic primate which is a result of colonial urbanisation. 
Mohan and Pant (1982) and Mohan (1985) adviocate that India 
experiences a stable human settlement pattern, however, the urban 
strucutre looks top heavy due to no possibilty of movement of 
towns in the top most classes in the hierarchy of towns. 

In view of the above, it has been observed that 
large non-productive supper strucutre of urban system rests on a 
weak economic base (Raza et.al. ,1981:88) . They empirically 
analyse the economic function of towns and reach the conclusion 
that there exists a weak secondary sector and a bloated tertiary 
sector. In another study, all towns of India have been classified 
in terms of their functional characteristics as given in 1961 and 
1971 Census Reports. Mitra et.al. (1981) observed that service 
activity predominated in towns and emerged higher in 1971. 
Munshi(1974) and Kundu(1983) put forward evidence of planned 
industrial townships like Durgapur, Bhilai, Jamshedpur, Rourkela, 
etc. and claim that income generated by them hardly exerted any 
significant multiplier effect on the surrounding areas; nor did 
they catar to the commodity requirements of the surrounding 
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areas. Besides in most of the big centres tertiary activities 
overshadow all other occupations. 

Another related aspect of urbanisation which has 
been considerd by the social scientists is its association with 
economic planning and regional disparities. Das (1985) argues that 
'presidency frame of urban system' is legitimised further by Five 
Year Plans establishing large scale public sector projects at 
specific points which led to the growth of region specific 
industrial-type development accentuating regional disparities 
inherited from the colonial economic structure. Kundu{ 1983: 43} 
finds that the post independence industrialisation has resulted 
in an accelerated concentration of heavy industries and other 
allied industries in the older economic region thus it has 
intensified inter-regional disparities and has resulted in the 
growth of urban agglomerations around metropolitan nodes. 
Mohan(1982) however, emphasises on the regional studies of urban 
growth due to the diverse factors becoming more important in 
different regions. He found that poorer states like U.P., Bihar 
and M.P. have urbanised faster than the already industrialised 
states like West Bengal, Tamil Nadu, and Maharashtra. Recently, in 
a detailed study, Dasgupta (1987) looks at the urbanisation 
piattern of West Bengal and argues that existing contrasting 
pattern of West Bengal in comparision with Punjab, Haryana and 
Kerala is due to differing land tenure system, colonial economic 
policies and economic development policies pursued in post- 
independence period . 
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1.5 Studies in the Context of Uttar Pradesh 

There is no dearth of the literature on urban studies 
on U. P., but most of them look at the process of urbanisation 
either from the geographical or the sociological point of view. A 
few studies, though not mainly establishing relationship between 
economic development and urbanisation, do mention economic 
activities in cities. However, their focus is descriptive rather 
than analytical. A majority of the scholars are involved in 
identifying spatial location of cities or degree of 
specialisation of cities in different economic activities. 


fc: 

Most of the studies on U.P., which are available, have 
one distinctive characteristic that their area of investigation 
is limited to KAVAL (Kanpur, Agra, Varanasi, Allahabad, Lucknow ) 
towns and their umlands. A study by Singh and Dubey (1973) deals 
with the land-use pattern in central business distx'icts of the 
I- VkavaL towns of U.P., whereas, Dubey (1973) concentrates on 
problems and magnitude of misuse of land in Agra. In another 
study by Dubey (1981) particularly of KAVAL towns, a positive 
f , relationship between industrialisatiDn and urbanisation has been 

I*,' 

established. Ha finds economic facilities and religious 
activities to be responsible for overcrowding within these 
cities. 


There are a number of studies focusing on a specific 
problem of a particular city; such as the demographic aspects of 
the city Varanasi have been highlighted by R. Saxena (1971) , 


I' 
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whereas those of Lucknow by D.N. Saxena (1973}. On the one hand 


Srivastava 

(1973) 

focuses 

on the problems of urban 

fringes 

of 

Allahabad, 

Singh 

(1969) 

provides a historical 

analysis 

of 


Varanasi, on the other. A fairly comprehensive survey of living 
conditions of the labour classes is provided by Agnihotri (1954). 
In a recent study, Dayal and Bajpai (1988), in an historical 
analysis of the city of Kanpur, found that it is a declining city 
not only industrially but also culturally. Due to the decline in 
textile and leather industries the social and cultural 
institutions of the city have also been eroded in this process. 


The study recommends strong Government intervention to prevent 
decline of such a large industrial city like Kanpur. 


A number of studies on the towns of secondary 


importance have emerged since late fifties when Singh (1956) 



a town within the wider umland of Benaras 


looks 


its growth pattern as an urban centr 


The main hypothesis of th 


; study was that 


important for its growth 


development and rapid urbanisation 


study deals with spatial relations of Benaras city with its 
umland in terms of the distribution of population, economic 
activities, public institutions, etc. The study is an exhaustive 
survey but is written from a geographical view point. There 
appeared three studies in a recent book edited by Yadav (1987) . 
Two of them (Dixit, 1987; Pal, 1987) deal with Kanpur and its 
umland and one by Soni (1987) deals with Lucknow and its 
hinterland. Dixit (1987) has attempted to define umland, 

described typology, and hierarchcy of towns apart from physical 
details of the region. Pal (1987) and Soni (1987) used Nelson's 
method for the functional classification of towns in the umland 
of Kanpur and Lucknow respectively. Pal (1987) finds Kanpur very 
sirniiar to other regions in the country, i.e., it has 

predominantly traditional economic base and functionally 
unbalanced. The study of Soni (1987) reveals that the Northern 
half of the umland of Lucknow has experienced a lesser degree of 
urbanisation. 

Very few macro-level regional studies are also 
available for U.P., e.g., Srivastava (1965), Bhatia (1973), 

Tewari (1985) ,Maurya (1988). Maurya (1988), using 1971 Census 
data, analyses the functional typology of urban centres in the 
Eastern Uttar Pradesh. On the basis of the analysis of economic 
specialisation in cities and their occupational structure he 
reaches a conclusion that urban centres of the Eastern U.P. are 
pseudo - towns which are dominated by agricultural activities. 
From the manufacturing point of view, the region lags far 
behind, except in some household industries. 
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The first detailed work on urbanisation and urban 
growth pattern for U.P. as a whole was done by Saxena {1969). 
Later on Saxena (1981) published her dissertation dealing with 
patterns of urbanisation of U.P. The study by Saxena (1969) tries 
to account for the relatively low degree of urbanisation in Uttar 
Pradesh. The author argues that there are too many smaller towns 
in U.P. which normally do not play a significant role in the 
growth of urbanisation; moreover, the larger cities of the state 
have not grown as much as their counterparts in some other 
states. Saxena (1981) deals briefly with the history of modern 
cities, economic classification of urban centres, urban 
morphology, along with establishing relationship between 
industrialisation and urbanisation. It deals with urban 
demography of U.P. in detail. However, she mainly finds that the 
industrialisation in U.P. began not due to the geo-economic 
reasons but the political and strategic factors which supported 
by technological and rail-road development, were responsible for 
the growth of industries. Therefore, the ancient cities look like 
countryside than a city of the West. In another study, Gupta 
(1980) analyses trends and patterns of urbanisation in U.P. He 
considers changes in the definition of census, which affects the 
number of small size cities, to be responsible for revealing 
rather confusing and unexpected trends in urbanisation. However, 
using the data from 1971 Census, he finds that the urbanisation 
in Uttar Pradesh is predominantly a demographic phenomenon; to 
the extent that the growth in urban population is not necessarily 
accompanied by a structural transformation of the economy and 
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From the studies at international and national 


level, it is obvious that 


urban areas. The growth of individual towns has not been found to 
be consistently related with the strength of their economic base 
(Gupta, 1980:22). A study by Sinha (1988) shows urbanisation as a 
facilitative factor for economic growth and occupational 
diversification. The study is based on a sample of thirty towns 
out of seven hundred and four towns of U.P. in 1981. After a 
detailed analysis of trend of urban growth and inter-regional 
pattern of urban growth, it has been concluded that urban growth 
is accompanied by economic development, especially in large, 
industrially developed and favourably located towns. However, a 
majority of towns are small and are located in backward regions. 
The study also highlights that high growth rate in towns is 
recorded by towns situated in agriculturally advanced regions. 
Finally, a recent work of Dubey (1988) is based on the 
assumption that urban places are expressions of economic 
progress, social transformation and technological innovations and 
therefore, have high positive association with diversification of 
rural economy . In this study the small towns have been analysed 
historically in terms of their speed of movement and their growth 
rate identifying their economic activities during three time 
periods, i.e., 1901-21, 1921-1951 and 1951-1981. On the basis of 
certain indicators of rural development, it has been concluded 
that small towns in Uttar Pradesh have high association with 
rural development at present, a trend quite unlike the one 
observed during the colonial period. 
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as an end in itself, whereas other see it as a means to achieve 
other goals. These diverse perspectives truely reflect the 
differences in the objectives for which urbanisation have been 
advocated by ■ different groups. The review of literature of 
studies, related to urbanisation, for U.P, in particular, reveal 
that : 

(a) Most of the studies are concentrated on individual cities 
and their umlands using descriptive rather than analytical 
approach. 

(b) Studies are limited in scope because they do not take into 
consideration many variables which are of special interest to the 
Economists. In other words, studies view urbanisation either from 
the sociological, demographic or geographical angles. 

(c) Hardly any indepth macro-level study of urbanisation, using 
the current data and disaggregating it to the regional level, is 
found especially by the Economists. 

Therefore, a detailed and intensive study of 
urbanisation in U.P., considering it is in order. Besides, 
extreme inter-regional variations in the level of agricultural 
and industrial development, and urban growth in Uttar Pradesh 
increase the scope and importance of the study particularly from 
a policy point of view. In light of the above facts, the vast 
geographical areas and high variations in the levels of 
urbanisation as well as economic development in Uttar Pradesh 
provide an unique opportunity and scope for examining the 
propositions outlined below. 


1 . 6 


Hypothesis and Main Issues : 


Keeping in mind the above mentioned 
in the investigations attempted earlier it is 

proposed that: 

"It is not simply growth of population in cities but the 
nature of production structure, the economic base and their 
linkages with the countryside that reflect the existing 
development pattern of an economic system " . 

Based on the proposed hypothesis and a need for 
an empirical analysis of urbanisation using updated information, 
the following issues seem worth consideration: 

.(1) What is the current theoretical debate on rural-urban divide? 

(2) What are the factors in the history of India responsible for 
the present day rural-urban dichotomy ? 

(3) Whether or not the colonial-type top heavy structure of 

urbanisation has been broken down in independent India? 

(4) Whether or not a stronger relationship between 
industrialisation and urbanisation appears during the period 
selected for study? 

Whether or not cities and smaller order towns could develop 
strong economic base to become dynamic centres for growth and 
development? 

(6) Whether or not, and to what extent, agricultural and 
industrial development have effected the process of urbanisation 
in Uttar Pradesh, and. 



above Acts, Act II of 1914 and Act II of 1916 were substituted 
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(7) Whether or not urbanisation intertwined with 
industrialisation could change urban occupational structure in 
Pradesh ? 

1 • 7 Concepts and Definition of Urbanisation . 

No study on urbanisation can be realistic unless the 
Census definition of 'town' is adequately understood. In India, 
we find that the Census definition of 'town' remained more or 
less the same for the period 1901-1951, It was only in 1961 that 
several modifications were introduced to make the definition more 
appropriate and similar to the definitions adopted by major 
countries in the world. Besides, an interesting feature of the 
Indian Census has been the discretion given to Census 
superintendents in regard to the classification of places on the 
borderline of 'rural' and 'urban'. 


The study of definitions of town in different Censuses 
(from 1901 to 1981) provides an interesting account, pointing 
towards a gradual evolution. The definitions of towns in 
different Censuses, as given below, have been taken from the Town 
Directory of 1971 and 1981. 

i (a) 1901 and 1911 - A Town was defined as: 

(i) Every continuous group of houses inhabited permanently 
[\ by not less than 5000 people. 

(ii) Every area within which the Chaukidari Act or the 
Municipal Act or Cantonment Act is in force. 
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Two explanations were also added: 

1. Where several villages lie so close together that their 
homes form a continuous group with a population exceeding 5000. 
Such a group is a town; and 

2 . Where one village is broken up into two distinct groups of 
homes, none of which contains more than 5000 inhabitants, the 
place is not a town. 

(c) 1931 and 1941 : 

The definition included all municipalities, notified areas, 
town areas and cantonments. The Census superintendent was given 
the discretion to treat a place inhabited by not less than 5000 
persons as a town considering its character, importance and 
historial associations. 

(d) 1951 

In the Census of 1951 a city was defined as a town with a 
population not less than one lakh or any other town with an 
expected population of 50,000 or above which the state 
superintendents with the sanction of state Government might 
decide to treat as a city for Census purposes. 

(e) 1961: 

The following places were deemed to be urban in the 1961 
census : 

1. All Municipalities and Notified areas. 

2. All cantonments- 

All places satisfying the' three conditions noted' below: 


3. 
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(i) Population exceeds 5,000. 

(ii) at least three-fourth of the working population depends on 
non agricultural pursuits, and, 

(iii) density of population exceeds 1000 persons per sq. mile 
(386 per square kilometer). 

4. All localities though not in themselves local bodies which 
are contiguous to a city or town and have urban characteristics 
mentioned at (ii) and (iii) above. 

The definition adopted during 1971 Census was similar to 
that adopted during 1961. The following conditions have to be 
satisfied in order to treat a place as urban. 

(1) All Municipal corporation, Municipal Boards, Cantonments and 
Notified Areas. 

(2) All localities though not in themselves local bodies but 

if' ■■■■ ' ' 

forming part of a city or town agglomeration.' 

(3) All other places satisfying all the three undermentioned 

fe conditions: 

(a) a minimum population of 5000 

>1/' i ' ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■■■, ■ ■ ■' ■ , t . . ■■ ' ■■■ .1 ^ 

i hi . ■ " 

(b) at least 75% of male working population in non-agricultural 
activities , and, 

(c) density of population exceeding 1000 persons per square mile 
(386 persons per square kilometer) . 

The 1981 Census adopted the following criteria, after a 
considerable thought to treat a place urban. 
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(a) All statutory towns i.e. all places with a Municipal 

Corporation, Municipal Board, Cantonment, Board or Notified Town 

: Area . ' 

(b) All other places which satisfy the following criteria. 

(i) A minimum population of 5000 

(ii) 75 percent of the male population engaged in non- 

agricultural (and allied) activity, and 

(iii) A density of population of at least 386 per Sq. Km. 

(or 1000/ sq. mile) 

1.8 Concept of Outgrowths : 

At the time of the 1951 Census, the Census Commissioner 
adopted the concept of town group as distinct from town. A town 

group was a group of towns which adjoined each other so closely 

as to form a single inhabited urban locality for demographic 
purposes. This concept remained unchanged in the 1961 Census 
also. Howevex" , in the 1971 Census, town group has been replaced 
by "urban agglomeration " (U.A.) which has been defined as: 

(a) a city or town with contiguous outgrowth (s) , the outgrowth 

being outside the statutory limits but falling within the 

\] ;• \ . . ■■■',■ . ■ ■■■ ■■ ■ ■" ; . ;■ ■■ '■ ■■ 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ^ . ■ ■ ■ "... .,■■■ ... ■■■■ 

I boundaries of the adjoining village or villages; or 

f |;, (b) two or more adjoining towns with their outgrowths all of 

!: which form a continuous spread. 

Moreover, another difference in the definition of 1981 
Census from those of 1971 and 1961 was that the workers in 
occupations of fishing, livestock, hunting, logging, plantations 
and orchards etc. (falling in the industrial category III) were 
treated as engaged in non-agricul tural activities in 1961 and 


1971, whereas in 1981 Census these activities are treated at par 
with cultivation and agricultural labourers, i. e., primamry 
activities. 

No definition of an urban place is entirely satisfactory or 
precise. Ambiguity inevitably arises especially with small 
places. Nevertheless, Indian Census definition as described above 
appears to be quite precise and consistent in 1961, 1971 and 

1981. (Mills and Beker, 1986). 

1.9 Comparability Problem of Workers Defined in Census of Last 
Three Decades: 

A comparision among the workers from the Census figures 
of 1961, 1971 and 1981 may lead us to incorrect conclusions, if 

no review of changes in definition of ’worker' is done. 

In 1961, a person was classified as a worker. 

(a) In the case of regular employment in any trade, profession, 
service, business or commerce, if the person had been employed 
during any of the fifteen days preceeding the day on which he was 
: enumerated. 

(b) In the case of seasonal work like cultivation or livestock, 
if worked more than one hour a day throughout the greater part of 
the working season. 

In 1971, Census introduced the concept of "main activity", 
i.e., the activity (not necessarily work) in which the person: 
"engaged himself mostly". The activity was further classified as 
primary activity and secondary activity. A person was considered 
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worker if his/her main activity was classified as; cultivator, 
agricultural labour, household industry or other work. Obviously, 
the definition of work in 1971 was more restrictive than that of 
1961 since it excluded non workers like housewives and students 
who contribute to family income by performing work. As a result, 
the 1971 Census recorded a considerable decline in crude work 
participation rate from 43.00% in 1961 to 32.9% in 1971. 

In 1981, Census collected basic information at first "if 
worked any time at all" last year. This question was intended to 
divide the population into two broad streams on the basis of a 
liberal definition of work. The question was expected to net all 
workers irrespective of the amount of time that they spend on 
work. In other words, this question was supposed to find out the 
number of all workers which include full-time workers, part-time 
workers, marginal workers and even workers whose contribution 
could otherwise be considered insignificant. Further, workers 
were distinguished as main workers and marginal workers if they 
had worked more than six months or less than six months in a year 
respectively. The work was also defined as "participation in 
economically productive work". 

In India, it is very difficult to determine economically 
productive work which gets mixed up with participation in family 
enterprise especially in the case of women (Sinha, 1982: 196 ). 
Physically fit adult males are required by economic compulsion as 
well as social tradition to be working regularly. On the other 
hand, the primary role of women is that of housewives. Many women 
who share work in family enterprises equally with men, generally 
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fail to qualify as workers if cultural inhibition prevent the 
respondent from assigning work status to them. The majority of 
the Indian women are unpaid family workers and possibily do not 
work regularly - they remain non-workers by main activity 
criterion . 

Therefore, for the sake of comparibility of workers in 1961, 
1971 and 1981, only male workers have been considered. The study 
includes only main male workers of 1981 Census . The marginal 
workers are not included as they constituted only .31 percent of 
the total urban workers in 1981 in Uttar Pradesh. Similarly, the 
proportion of urban female main workers to total urban population 
was 3 . 58% in 1981. Moreover, about 80% of the total female main 
workers were engaged as cultivators and agricultural labourers. 
The proportion of workers in agricultural activities in towns is 
found to be very low, therefore, such insignificant proportion of 
female main workers in urban areas in U.P. will not affect 
conclusions of the study considerably. 
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Reference Years : 

The study considers three time periods which 
are chosen to coincide with the 'Census Year', in India 
i.e. ,1961,1971 , and 1981 . However , to analyse the spatial 
characteristics of towns and their ooccupational structure the 
study also considers Census years of . 1901 , 1911 , 1921 , 1931 , 1941 and 
1951. The data for all time periods have been so descriminately 
and carefully selected that it should cause no serious problem of 
comparability. 

1*11 Sources of Data : 

The study is based on the data compiled from 
secondary sources. The major sources of data are the following: 

(a) Reports and Occasional Papers from the Census of India, 
Government Of India , Delhi ; 

(b) District-Wise Indicators of Development in U.P published from 
the State Plannig Ins titute, U.P, Lucknow; 

(c) Annual Survey of Industries, Economic and Statistics 
Division, State Planning Institute, U.P, Lucknow, and 

(d) Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Directorate of 
Agriculture, U.P, Lucknow. 

In addition, some relevant data/informations have 
also been used from different research projects, research studies 
and research articles. 



1.12 Use of Statistical Techniques: 


The analysis in the study involves the following 
statistical methods besides using simple percentages in tabular 
form. 


1.12.1 Index of urbanisation and industrialisation 


The index 


prepared by 


redefining 


Uibbs 's ( 1966 : 333 ) index of local specialisation, which is a ratio 
of an industry's share of local employment relative to the 
locality's share of national employment .The value of the index 
signifies the magnitude of urbanisation and industrialisation in 
the district/city relative to its degrees in the state : • 

(i) Index of urbanisation : 


where , 


(ui/ut) / (Ui/Ut) 


ui= urban population of the i unit under study. 
ut= total population of the unit under study. 

Ui= urban population of the state. 

Ut= total population of the state. 

Index of Industrialisation: 


lOI = (ei/et) / (Ei/Et) 

ei = urban workers and manufacturing activities in the unit under 
study 

et = total urban workers in the unit under study 

Ei = urban workers in manufacturing activities in the state 

Et = total urban workers in the state 


^•12.2 Correlation coefficients 



To measure the extent to which workers in certain 
tegories, e.g., cultivators, agricultural workers , workers in 
usehold industries are related and to analyse the direction of 
ange in their relationships over the decades .Pearson' s product 





d is the difference in rank values between lOU and lOI 


comparing 


distribution of workers in different regions over the decades, the 


(l/N){ZXir] / (N) 


To study the relative contribution of 


agriculture and industry in the process of urbanisation , the 


V [IXi-a/N) (IXi)^] [XYi^-{l/N) (ZYi)^] 


where, 

-1 < r < 1 and variables X and Y refer to various 
combinations of number of workers in different industrial 
categories 


However, Spearman's rank-order correlation (r) is 
preferred for computing the magnitude of the relationship between 
the index of industrialisation (lOI) and the index of 
urbanisation (lOU) arranging values of index in ascending order. 


The computational formula for Spearman's coefficient is 


moment correlation coefficient is used: 

r = XXiYi - (1/N) { EXi) { EYi) 


technique of multiple regression analysis is applied considering 
the following type of relationship: 


1(4 , ■ ■ 

log Yj = A + ;^Bi log Xi 
where , i-i 

Yj (j=l,2,3,4) 

Y1 = urban population in absolute numbers in a district 
Y2 = population of towns having inhabitants 20,000 or more 
in each district 

Y3 = percentage of urban population to total population of 
a district 

Y4 = percentage population of the town having inhabitants 
20,000 and more to total population of a district 
XI = value added per industrial worker 
X2 = average yield per hectare in agriculture 
X3 = cropping intensity 
X4 = land-man ratio 
X5 = per capita income 
X6 = concentration of industries 
X7 = workers in manufacturing sector 
X8 = index of wage disparity 
X9 = agro - processing units 
X10= metal and chemical based industries 
Xll= per capita value of agricultural produce 

where , 

A is the constant parameter and Bi ' s are the respective 
slope parameters of Xi variables in the model. 

The number of districts at three time periods 
(1961,1971,1981) constitute number of observations for each 
point s regression analysis because district-wise information has 
been used to quantify the variables in the model . Moreover , four 
regression equations are fitted for each time period using Yj 
one by one . 


The regression coefficients of the Western and the Eastern 
regions are also tested using t-test of difference, where the 
|iiull hypothesis is that equal slopes in the population: ; 



Urban-Rural 


; Dichotomy-A Perspective" has been divided into three parts .The 


first part deals with the notion of urban bias in the models of 


Classical and Neo-Classical economists along with providing a 


social scientists in the late seventies and onwards. The second 


part of this chapter attempts to identify the crucial element of 


unity between city and countryside in ancient and medieval India 
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where , 

W designates the Western region and E designates the 
Eastern region. 


Then , 


where , 




SCbi^w - b|,£) 


S^C , bi,E) - S^c b . ,V.) + S^C bbE) - 2, Cov c bt ,w , b,,e) 


S denotes standard error of the coefficient 
1*13 Organisation of • the Study : 

The study has been organised in five chapters. In the present 
, introductory chapter need of the study, major issues for analysis, 
definitions, concepts and statistical techniques used were 
discussed, In addition, this chapter also included a review of the 
literature available on major conceptual debates, empirical urban 
studies in India as well as in Uttar Pradesh. The chapters that 
I follow have a detailed empirical analysis of aforesaid issues 
j under investigation. 





place in cities and urban areas since 1901 till 1951 and 1961 


^ill 1981 respectively 


The fourth chapter entitled "Urbanisation and 


Economic Development 


examines relative contribution of 


agriculture and industry in the process of urbanisation 


step-wise multiple regression analysis 


It also highlights the British colonial economic policies 
responsible for creating city-countryside dichotomic 
relationships . The third part of the chapter discusses urban-rural 
divide using examples of present day India. 


The third chapter in the study entitled 
"Gharacter and Trend of Urban Growth in Uttar Pradesh "is a broad 
and a detailed empirical account of urbanisation and therefore, 
has been divided into four parts. The first part identifies 
spatial characteristics of urban centres of different orders in 
different regions of U.P along with analysing the changing 

pattern of urban growth over the decades. The second part of this 
chapter, in order to determine the economic base of towns, probes 
into the economic activities within the towns which are 
registering high, medium or low rates of urban growth during the 
period of study. In part three,extent of relationship between 
i industrialisation and urbanisation is studied in different 

‘ regions, constructing index of urbanisation and industrialisation 
, city- , district- and region-wise .The final part of this chapter 
I examines ongoing process of occupational transformation taking 


The final chapter summarises main findings of 
the study and endeavours to provide suggestions for policy 
formulations which may ensure better and planned urban 
development in the state. 


Notes : 



Development includes goals which may be social, political, 
cultural and philosophical. However*, Goulet (1971) included 
three basic components or core values in the wider meaning 
of development, which he called life sustenance, self esteem 
and freedom . 


Ashish Bose (1978), distinguished urbanisation and urban 
growth using term urban growth for net increase in urban 
population; whereas ’urbanisation' as an increase in the 
ratio of urban population to total population. Such a 
distinction may be relevant for micro-demographic studies 
but surely not for macro economic .studies of urbanisation. 
Therefore, the term 'urbanisation' and urban growth have 
been used quite interchangably . 


Districts constituting different regions of U.P 


Pithoragarh, Chomoli, Uttarkashi, Dehradun 
Garhwal , Almora and Nainital. 


Hill Region : 
Tehri Garhwal 


Western Region : Saharanpur, Muzaf f arnagar , Bijnor, Meerut 
Moradabad, Bulundshahr, Rampur, Bareilly, Pilibhit 
Shahjahanpur , Badaun, Aligarh, Mathura, Etah, Mainpuri 
Farrukhabad , Etawah , Agra , and Ghaziabad. 


Central Region : Kheri, Sitapur, Hardoi, Lucknow, Barabankl 
Rae Bareli, Unnao, Fatehpur, Kanpur, 


Eastern Region : Bahraich,Gonda,Basti, Gorakhpur, Deoria 
Ballia, Azambagh, Faizabad, Sultanpur, Jaunpur, Varanasi 
Mirzapur, Allahabad, Pratapgarh, Gazipur. 


Hamirpur, Jalaun, Jhansi 


Bundelkhand Region 
Lalitpur . 



peasant farming 


Some of these views are reflected in Adam Smith's 


Wealth of Nations' in which he perceives two requirements for 


the prosperity of a nation - free trade i.e 


I domestic economy into a world capitalist system 


agricultural wage goods to feed an increasingly large industrial 


workforce {Lipton, 1977: 93), Preference to manufacturing, 

according to the Classicals was due to their belief that industry 
lipenefits more than agriculture from a larger market, because it 


The spark of the rural-urban debate began from very 
fundamental belief of the Classical economists that industry 
benefits more than agriculture because the former gains from 
specialisation of labour. Most of the anti-agricultural doctrines 
' of the Classical economists, which led to the concept of 'urban 
bias', are based on theii" understanding that industry needs 
i protection more than it is needed by agriculture; that 
*' manufactured exports are better than farm exports; that urban 
industrial growth depends asymmetrically on extracting a rural 
agi"icultural surplus of food; that agriculture's decreasing 
i"eturns' justify bleeding it of resources to help industries 
I giving 'increasing returns'; that trade requires cities; that the 
city -oriented capitalist farming is better than village oriented 


CHAPTER2 


RURAL - URBAN DICHOTOMY : A PERSPECTIVE 

1 

2,1 Controversy of U rban-Bias : 


gains from the specialisation of laboui". (Kaldor, 1964 : 180). 

2 

Marginalists believe that any kind of 'bias' in 
any country can be a temporary phenomenon because the economic 
system automatically moves towards equilibrium. According to 
Marginalists the problem of urban-rural balance is corrected by 
marginal principle of allocation assuming that the last or 
marginal unit of the resource ^ going to each use, adds the same 
amount to the users’ benefit. Most of the Marginalists would, 
therefore, expect individuals and market responses to set in 

motion in such a way rendering urban life less pleasant and rural 

: 3 

life more pleasant - and thereby destroying urban-bias (Hoselitz, 
1972) . Urban bias exists in Marginalist theory due to the lack of 
institutional theory and their emphasis on automatic equilibrium 
as against cumulative causation and divergence. They do not 
consider the ties of rural debt that keep the really poor man 
from moving in search of higher rewards and the ties of kinship 
and special knowledge that cause urban advantage to be self 
reinforcingly transmitted among townsmen (Lipton, 1977a ; 100- 

106) . 

The Marxist views about urban-rural relations can 
jbe illustrated using Hoselitz 's (1954-1955) distinction between 
■■'generative' and 'parasitic' nature of cities. According to the 
generative concept, the city is beneficial to rural areas because 
it is considered to be the catalyst for economic development and 
centre of innovation. Even if urban growth requires the creation 
'and extraction of food surplus from rural areas so that cities 
*; derive their subsistence and much of their wealth from the 



The socialist thinking differentiates between the 
. need for a surplus in order to develop a society, and a mechanism 
1*1. by which this surplus is extracted. The solution prescribed is 
that rent, interest and profit are replaced by socially necessary 

I labour that produces use-value rather than exchange-value, i.e,, 

( * 

1; socialism the surplus is created out of unalienated labour. 

iri socialist countries surplus does not accumulate via class 

exploitation but by voluntary donation of a quantity of each 

. worker’s surplus labour for social good. However, Marx's and 

Engle's assertion that the antithesis between town and country 
I;,/; would disappear under socialism is unconvincing. Since 

agglomeration and other scale economies are an important source 
of growth, which :|idt big in a considerably advantageous 


surrounding countryside, the relationship is mutually 
advantageous because of the gains from the trade resulting from 
specialisation and division of labour. The Marxists, however, 
argue that the extraction of surplus - not only to feed the city 
but also to provide the resources for expanding production 


(investment) involves exploitation in the form of primitive 
4 

accumulation. Marx (1967) argues, in this regard ,that the 


foundation of every division of labour .that is well developed and 
brought about by the exchange of commodities, is the separation 
between town and country. It may be said that the whole economic 
history of society is summed up in the movement of this 
antithesis (Marx, 1967:352) that when the surplus is extracted 
by the cities and used for conspicuous consumption, the city is 
parasitic in nature. 




position. Therefore, cities gain more than proportionately even 


in socialist countries (RichardsoiTi, 1977). Moreover, in countries 


having low level of urbanisation, it may be feasible to promote 


development and urbanisation in a manner that permits a better 


balance between rural and urban life. It would be very difficult 


to unlock the metropolitan stronghold in countries like India or 


those in Latin America where cities are more developed and have 

5 

already acquired strong cosmopolitan and capitalist traits. Thus 


Marxism tends towards correct diagnosis of 'urban-bias’ but lacks 


appropriate prescription for its remedy (Lipton, 1977a : 100) 


Looking at the development studies of early stage 


(i.e. the 1950s) a considerable concern was expressed by those 


having a Western-centred historical perspective, considering 


something abnormal or even pathological about the pattern of both 


urbanisation and rural-urban relations in the Third World. The 


initial enthusiasm and efforts for import substitution and 


emphasis on basic and heavy industry have led to some distortions 


in resource allocation resulting in the relative neglect of 


agriculture and rural sector as a whole. Therefore, in many Third 


' ’ t 

World countries there was a widespread dissatisfaction (Rao, 


From the rural side there were, in the fifties and 


sixties, similar empiirically based concerns about what was later 



known as 'urban bias'. These concerns were broadly of two kind, 


In the first place, writers like Schickele (1968: Chapter 5} saw 


(evidence of consistent urban-bias in economic policy propagated 




a 


s 
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by Adam Smith and others. Schickele, favouring Classicals, 
also added a class dimension to sectoral divide. According to 
him, the surplus extracted from agricultural produce by landlords 
and moneylenders was diverted to the urban sector, which was not 
reinvested in agriculture to generate rural livelihoods (Moore, 
1984 : 13) . 



attempt to link that to any exact theory of development- However 


such attempts were underway 


development economists; Lipton (1977a) 


Mamalakis (1969) 


Mitra (1977) 


put forward general theories which claimed to have 


provided explanation for slow economic progress in the Third 


World due to prevailing rural-urban relationship. Michael 


Second, Schickele (1968: Chapter 5 and 6) and 
other scholars like Dumont (1966) and Balogh (1966 : 238-44) , 
primarily concerned with African developments, highlighted the 
expected role of welfare state which was totally unknown to Adam 
The . central focus of these studies was the observation 
that human capital development had failed to benefit rural areas. 
There was a general feeling that public investment of all kinds 
were unduly concentrated on urban and industrial facilities. 
These concerns would have been alien to Adam Smith and other 
, Classicals because they had no concept of the 'welfare state' 
I? (Moore, 1984 : 14) . The concerns of Schickele, Dumont, Balogh and 
others may also be termed as 'empirical' in a very restricted 

‘ ! V , 

. sense that they emerged simply from observations; there was no 


Lipton’s work particularly provided a new dimension to the debate 
on rui'al-urban relations as a major concern of political economy. 
There are substantial differences among Lipton (1977a) , Mamalakis 
(1969) and Mitra (1977) in focus and approach. Moore (1984:14) 
has excellently comprehended their views as ; 


''Lipton argues that 'urban bias '-the diversion of 
resources to urban areas - is the cause of low growth and 
poverty. Mitra operating with a very similar politco 
economic model, argues virtually the exact opposite; that in 
India and perhaps other countries' it is the ability of the 
rural rich to distort terms of trade in their favour which 
has emerged as a major constraint on economic progress. 
Mamalakis argument is similar to Lipton 's except that his 
model comprises several economic sectors, not simply rural 
and iirban . It is, however, the urban sector which he 
identifies as the blood sucker''. 


Lipton {1977a) in his book "Why Poor People Stay 
Poor" sees distx'ibution as the central concept of development 
policy because he argues that better policies would lead not only 
to improved distribution but also to higher rates of growth as 
conventionally measured- Lipton 's distinguishing characteristic 
is that he presents the distributional issue virtually in terms 
of conflicts of interests between town and country. Lipton, 
(1977a: 13) starts with a clarion call : 


''The most important class conflict in the poor 
countries of the world today is not between labour and 
capital- Nor is it between the rural classes and urban 
classes- The rural sector contains most of the poverty, and 
most of the low-cost resources of potential advance; but the 
urban sector contains most of the articulateness, 
organisation and power. So urban classes have been able to 
'win' most of the rounds of the struggle with the 
countryside; but in so doing they have made the development 
process needlessly slow and unfair. Scarce land, which 
might grow millets and beansprouts for hungry villagers, 
instead produces a trickle of costly calories from meat and 
milk, which few except the urban rich (who have ample 
protein anyway) can afford. Scarce investment, instead of 


wipi 

•■ii 





TOW rice, . xs wastea on .uroaa 

Is design and adminlstei" , not 
ultural extension service, but 
in showpiece stadia. Resource 
ty and the village as well as 
a'ioi'ities i-ather than equity or 
is been increased by misguided 
. and Marxian, and by the town's 
:t of the rural elite, thus 
;ts of the process to the rural 


poor 


The impoi"tant arguments of Lipton's work can 


summarised as follows 


(i) The contradiction - centre - periphery cype is une 

explanation of economic and political phenomena within Third World 

8 

Countries in their internal relationships. 


than urban areas 


within the 


contain the bulk of very poor 


ountryside incomes are more evenly distributed. Equity theory, 
therefore, suagests a redistribution of resources from urban to 


Rural areas have more potential for prcxluctlvity 


using scarce resources and more capacity for mobilising 
J^fiatively surplus resources than do urban areas. Growth criteria 
Stibhld suggest a shift from urban to rural projects. 


(iv) An important reason for existing imoaiaxice aiiu. m 
failure to correct it is that urban interests and urban biased 

i'.! ' ' , 5 

:i4eology dominate policy making. 



(v) Concentration on urban problems not only results in 
neglect of rural areas but also tends to increase inequality 
within the countryside, e.g. efforts to reduce urban food prices 
lead to concentration on the development of more prosperous 
farmers , 

One of the most disturbing worries of Seers {1977 
3) is about the use of rural and urban, farm and non-form income 
measurement. Accoi'ding to him, official statistics on income 
quite inadequately cover rural income due to the measurement 
problems. Moreover, it also omits much rural but non-agricultural 
income. In bi'ief , although Seers {1977 ; 6) accepts, "... the 

evidence put forward is not necessarily to deny the existence of 
a socially important gap between the rural poor and part atleast 
of the urban population, in both income and service". Lipton 
{1977 b : 25) defends his position saying that, "my book is not 
about rural and urban income measurement, but about the causes 
and effects of levels and changes in the relative efficiency and 
well-being of the rural and urban sectors. Income underreporting 
is not systematically greater in rural than in urban areas..." 

The overall disparity between country and town as 
a matter of fact, is created and maintained by government 
policies designed to assist metropolitan centres at the expense 
of rural areas. Such a policy, therefore, favours investment of 
substantially more domestic capital in non-agriculture than in 
agriculture relative to output per sector (Lipton, 1977 a : 180- 
215) . This practice is not only inequitable, but is also 
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inefficient. According to Lipton (i977a: 60-62) reallocation of 
investible resources in favour of agriculture would raise total 
national output, increase productivity of labour in agriculture 
relative to that in the rest of the economy, and reduce rural- 
urban inequality. Whereas, Byres {1979 : 223} finds the grounds 
fox- allocation of resources towards the countryside unconvincing 
because ’'even without the equity and efficiency props, 
demonstration of such a successful diversion of resources would 
certainly rescue something of the notion of urban bias". 

Another severely criticized feature of Lipton's 
urban bias thesis is his use of the concept of 'class' and 
relation of the concept of the rural and urban sectoral 
categories (see Arkadie, 1977 ; Griffin, 1977; Rao, 1978; Byres; 
1979). Moore (1984:19) puts it as, 

"On the one hand Lipton talks of the rural-urban 
clash of interest. On the other hand he does not abandon class 
analysis of the more conventional kind, and indeed argues that 
rural 'elite'- the larger farmers who sell surplus foodgrains to 
the town - are in fact in alliance with urban interest". If part 
of the 'rural ', population in fact, benefits from urban biased 
policies, why talk of sectoral clashes at all, since conventional 
class terminology can describe the same phenomenon more 
accurately" . 

Griffin {1977 : 109) comments ; 


’ 'We thus have a bizarre situation in which the 
people who control over half the land in rural areas 
are counted as beneficiaries of urban-bias while the people 
who account for over half the labour force in urban areas 
are assigned to the rural classes and suffer from urban 
bias. Call this urban bias if you insist, but at the bottom 
it appears that on the one side we have the urban 
capitalists, members of the bureaucracy and the 
professionals, urban labour aristocracy and the large 
landowners, while on the other side we have the small 
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farmers and tenants, landless agricultural workers and the 
members of the so-called informal sector". 

Lipton, (1984) acknowledges in his revisited urban 

bias that dynamics of class in relation to surplus, the state and 

technology, were not adequately dealt with in his 'Why Poor 

People Stay Poor' of 1977. 



A significant difference 'between Mltr a' and '' Lipton 


Mitra (1977), a contemporary of Lipton, in his 
f examination of urban-rural relationships in India emphasises on 
class relation according to the Marxist tradition, thus avoiding 

I 

S the problem associated with Lipton's model. Lipton (1984) argues 

that rural elite is persuaded to work in political alliance with 

'the urban sector by the offer of input subsidies as compensation 

for policies which artificially lower the selling prices of 

11 

f, agricultural products. Mitra, whereas, observes that there 
; emerged in India in the sixties political alliance between the 
^ rural elite and urban bourgeoisie in which the rural elite trade 

'I 

I their command of the mass rural vote banks for policies which 
' increase market prices of agricultural products (Mitra 1977 : 

ijbapter 8) - This perspective obviously contrasts with Lipton ' s 
‘urban bias model which asserts that the state keeps ''farm input 
Ifprices 'artificially' high and the farm ouput prices 

I?' artificially ' low while rural credit and marketing are 
i.r ‘I' unnecessarily dear ; and that, contrariwise, non-farm inputs are 
: ^'cheape and non-farm output prices, raised by protection, while 


urban credit and marketing are far cheaper than rural (pp 
(Byers, 1979 ; 229).. ,. 


288- 
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is that Mitra adheres broadly to the Marxian concept of the state 
which exists independent with the existing class interest (Mitra 
1977 : 5 and 101). Lipton, on the other hand, sees some autonomy 
for the state - a capacity to act in political independence of 
class interest (Lipton i977a:59) Moore (1934:22) dif f erenciates 
it as ’ 'while Lipton sees his work as representing a break with 
existing analyses, Mitra locates himself within a well 
established tradition running through Marxism from Adam Smith and 
Ricardo, and organises his book along these lines. Explicitly in 
the Marxian tradition, he makes class the central concept of his 
work where Lipton emphasises sector . As a matter of fact, irony 
of the situation is that Lipton and Mitra have worked at the same 
time on the economics of rural - urban relations, considering the 
same politico - economic model but their findings are that in 
India there is 'urban bias' and 'rural-bias' respectively. Their 
methods and models unite more than their ideologies but policy 
preferences divide them. ■ ; 

The important distinguishing feature of Lipton ‘s 
'urban-bias' is that he has attempted to generalise his theory 
whereas Mitra 's counter-Liptonian thesis about 'rural-bias' is 
limited to a case study of India. However, it has been claimed 
that Lipton 's urban bias - evidence rests too heavily on India 
(Seers, 1977: 9; Baker, 1977: 171; Bayers, 1979:217) although 
according to Lipton (1977b : 31) it constitutes only one -third of 
the total evidence given in his work. To quote Byres (1979:217) 

• "... the frequency with which Indian evidence is 
quoted is striking, with India cited more frequently than any 


other single country : so that sometimes one has the feeling 
that the Indian exper-ience is the only experience which Lipton 
knows in any depth and that urban bias thesis should stand or 
fall on the Indian evidence" . 

According to Moore (1985 : 18) Lipton' s "... analytical 
framework is Indian because it was primarily developed to deal 
with the Indian data (Lipton, 1968 and 1972)". However, Seers 
(1977 : 9), in brief, points out "while this book suports to be 
universal, as its sub-title suggests, it does seem to reflect 
primarily the socio-economic structure of India." Lipton (1977b 
:30), however, emphatically denies that his work does not 
primarily reflects socio-economic structure of India but urban 
bias as expressed in terms of ; income disparities, price 
twists, resource allocations, skill drains etc., as shown to 
prevail throughout the Third World, usually more severely than in 
India . 

India is certainly important because rural-urban 
contrast is as sharp in India as anywhere other than India. There 
cannot be two opinions that different types of models suit 
different countries. In any framework there will be a clear cut 
trade - off between its flexibility for its application at the 
worldwide scale and its spectrum of analytical use- Lipton, of 
course, sees the existence of a socially important gap between 
the rural and urban people from a new angle but the question that 
lies unanswered is, how to explain it. Probably only when country 
specific frameworks explaining rural-urban divide will be 
prepared, a general model explaining underdevelopment in the 
global context through urban bias theory may be formulated. 




2 . 2 Historical Process of Rural-Urban Divide j. 

- precolonial and colonial history of India : 

The major shortcoming noticed in Lipton's work is that 

he has not taken into account the historical roots of rural-urban 

divide to identify the reasons for relative strength of urban 

bias in some societies and weakness in others and also did not 

examine the structural conditions necessary for its eradication. 

Seers, (1977:19) giving utmost importance to historical analysis, 

comments that, "I can not do justice here to Michael Lipton's 

highly condensed treatment of this critical 
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issue, mostly in Chapter I". Lipton nowhere mentions that 
developing countries had the great intitial disadvantage of 
starting with the completely eroded structure and institutions 
inherited from colonial periods. These structures are typically 
characterised by the urban enclaves over the vast rural heartland 
of mass poverty (Rao, 1978 : 1699-1700). Lipton's (1977a : 77- 

86) dismissal of the argument that difference in urban bias in 
presence or absence of capitalism or in the impact of colonialism 
and neo-colonialism, is utterly unconvincing. According to 
Byres, "he seems to have little or no understanding of what the 
debate on the nature of the mode of production in poor countries 
is all about or, indeed, of what constitutes capitalism or 
socialism". As a matter of fact, impact of colonialism and neo- 
colonialism on production relations are important factors to 
determine the nature of urban-bias. 



the historical development of cities Marx (1971 


Ancient classical history is the history of 
cities, but the cities based on land ownership and 
agriculture ; Asian history is a kind of undifferentiated 
unity of town and country (the large city properly speaking, 
must be regarded merely as a princely camp, superimposed on 
the real economic structure ) ': the Middle Ages (Germanic 
period) starts with the countryside as the locus of history, 
whose further development then proceeds through the 


Ranadive (1987 : 214-215) analyses town-countryside 


relationship in the context of India before hand emphasising the 
need of a historical approach to concieve any social problem in 
reality. She writes : 

"I am convinced that for the purpose of 
scientific investigation, any social phenomenon needs to be 
understood along with its history, simply because it is 
impossible in the domain of social sciences to conceive of a 
process in the broad sense of the term with a 'zero level of 
history'. The only way to understand the modality of both 
continuity and change is to have the whole network of 
closely inter-related concepts because social phenomena are 
inherently dynamic in the sense that they are parts of an 
overall social structure which needs reproduction foi* its 
continued existence. If town country relationship poses a 
problem, the relationship needs to be understood. 
Understanding a problem requires dissection of the present 
I and dissection of the present requires scanning of the past. 

I?' Not only does looking at the present against the background 

>;!' of the past help us to see the presexit in its pi-oper 
perspective but seeing the present in its proper perspective 
ii' is necessary if we are to have any chance of foreseeing and 
influencing future". 

Castells (1977 ; 5) , in 'Epistemological Introduction' 

iof his book, considers that : 

f "... in order to arrive at the theoretical 

experiences proposed has consisted in examining this or that 
historical situation while trying to transform . our 
understanding of it with the help of advanced theoretical 
instruments or, too, in showing the contradiction between 
the observations at one's disposal and the ideological, 
discourse that were juxtaposed with them" . 


opposition of towns and country ; modern (history) is the 
urbanisation of the countryside, not, as among the ancients, 
the ruraltsation of the city". 

The history of India also reveals that the rising 
and initial development of Indian towns occurred long before the 
beginning of the- world industrial revolution. Ancient Indian 
cities appeared and developed as organising nuclei on the seats 
of irrigated farming, which in those days had a relatively high 
population density. There were commercial, handicraft, military, 
administrative and religious centres and they reflected the 
centuries long pre-capitalistic state of development, (Gadgil, 
1971 : 6-8) . 

The precapitalist relations of production 

prevailing in the old cities and towns were such that they had 

spontaneously grown their own structure of socio-economic and 

technological interconnectedness with the countrysides (Marx, 

1971 : 77-78) . It happened due to the existence of techno- 
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economic unity between agriculture and domestic industry. Marx 
termed such social system as 'Asiatic mode of production in which 
there was no concept of private ownership in land'. 

The basic difference between feudalism of Europe 
and Asiatic mode in India was the stability of Asiatic mode of 
production. Many studies including those of Hinders and Hirst 
(1975) and Thorner (1966) have failed to understand the 

significance of Indian artisan industry which was in unity with 
agriculture. Therefore, unlike the West, the Indian economy /has ; 
not undergone the following stages of development : the ancient'- 



or the slave, the feudal, and the capitalist. The distinctive^ 
feature of India as well as Asiatic mode was the state ownership 
Qf the conditions of production. Therefore, the claim on the 
surplus labour of the producers was with the state. It was also 
because the production relations in these small communities were 
not based on exchange but use value (Gadgil, 1971 ; lu) In tact, 





s 


the 


artisans 


and other professionals were 


maintained at the 



expense of the whole commimity (Sen, 1981 : 29). Hence in ancient 
India rural-urban dichotomy was a rare phenomenon. 


During Mughal India in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, urban population was very small in 
proportion to rural population but towns of that time were 
economically and culturally significant. Towns, performing 
diverse and overlapping roles, took different forms : political 
centres, administrative headquarters, places of pilgrimage and 
centres of manufacturing and commercial activities. There was no 
city which possesed the unique metropolitan attributes (Ranadive, 
1987 : 227). There is a difference of opinion about the Mughal 

bureaucracy and its impact on the age old economic structure of 
city and countryside. According to Habib (1963 ; 319) : 


"The jagirdar as an individual member of the 

governing class had no rights and privileges apart rom 
governing i - Pmoeror He could nor manage his 

those received had to confirm to imperial 

jagir 3 ust '^;^^_,revenue demand and the methods 

it b‘ aSLsea and, collected were all 

A Kij im-Derial administration. The Emperor also 

prescribed by aam collected. The conduct 

decreed what other ^s' was watched over and checked 

of the 3 agirdar and chaudhuris and,, fauzdars 

by officials such as qunungos ana cnauuuui ^ 
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Sen (1982, "37) explains its impact as : 


"Hence the merchants and artisans in the 
oriental cities could not acquire power by balancing the 
feudal lords against the emperor. They had co remain 
satisfied with playing a role subordinaLo- to the C('>urts, 
noblemen, priests and .soldiers, in the East, the city coid'd 
not become a centre of bourgeoisie power to struggle first 
against feudal restraints and then against the stare itself, 
as was the case in feudalism". 


In medieval India, therefore, characteristic 
lb 

pattern of relations between village and town remained the same. 
Ranadive (1987 ; 227), however, analyses the function of iaoirdars 
and mansabdars as follows : 


"This class was urbanised, disdained rural 
life and contained a considerable foreign element which was 
prevented from forming roots through a system of transfers 
of post as well as jagirs. With no incentive for maintaining 
or expanding-revenue paying capacity of agriculture on the 
part of the ruling-class, there was a drain of wealth away 
from the rural sector" . ^ ^ 


As a result, Ranadive (1982 :228) further adds : 


"Surplus appropriated from agriculture and 
concentrated in the hands of the upper strata of ruling 
class was used for maintaining large number of servants and 
retainers - armed men, professionals, artists - and spent on 
extravagant display of luxurious living and hoarding of 
coins and treasures. Karkhanas did not undertake commodity 
production but concentrated on production of luxury articles 
directly for use. While commodity production was well 
developed - though no rural market existed for urban crafts 
- there were very few independent master craftsmen of any 
substance and putting out system was widely in use. Thus, 
while merchant capital had developed considerably, it did 
not develop into industrial capital". 

In ' sum, Mughal rule was essentially a type ■ of 
feudalism superimposed upon .the. villages and extracting a subplus 
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for the maintenance of its military and civil apparatus (Kemp, 
197 8 : 133) . Mughal agrarian system thus had little tendency to 

change or to increase production. Such substantial change during 
the Mughal times started corroding ancient Asiatic mode of 
production. However, surpluses extracted from the peasantry by 
the Mughals were invariably funnelled back into the regional 
economy, which in turn supported and consolidated two mutually 
reinforcing processes of urbanisation and industiiaiisation 
(Saha, 1987 : 307) . 

The rural-urban dichotomy, which exists today in 
India, is said to be a product of colonial rule. It ruined the 

basic structure of the techno-economic connectedness between 
agriculture and domestic industry, imposing colonial mode of 
production/’ (Prasad , 1987 ) . This mode of production was first 

superimposed by conferring private ownership in land on Taluqdars 
and Zamindars and second by interweaving centre-periphery nexus 
of market and trade relations killing indigenous capitalism in 
nascent stage (Mishra, 1984 : 6-9). Moreover, it linked India to 
the world capitalist system, putting it in a dependent position 
(Prasad, 1987 : 4). 

The colonial rule, thus, converted India from 
being an exporter to becoming an importer of manufactured 
commodities. This process was accompanied by conversion of Indian 
agriculture into a source of, primitive capital accumulation for 
the metropolitan centres (Sen, 1982 . 46-48). The point is 

further sustantiated by Sen;(1982 r 56), quoting parliamentary 


CO 


papers, which reveal that in 1783, the House of Commons' Select 
Committee on administration of Justice in India remarked as 
follows: 

"This letter contains a perfect plan of policy, 
both of compulsion and encouragement, which must in a 
considerable degree operate destructively to manufactures of 
Bengal. Its effect must be to change the wide face of that 
industrial country in order to render it a field of produce 
of crude materials subservient to the manufacture of Great 
Britain". 

As a result of which British manufactured goods 
were forced into India while Indian manufactures were kept out of 
England by prohibitive duties. Historial facts seem to bear out 
the contention that the prior destruction of, the Indian textile 
was a precondition for the rise of British Industry and it was 
done by determined colonial state intervention and not by 
laissez-faire (Saha, 1987 : 307). 

India was not de-industrialised until 1813 
(Bagchi , 1976 : 140 ; Sen 1982 :: 57 ; Saha, 1987 : 309). Indian 
textile and silk goods were still superior to 'British products . 
The export of British manufactures to India became a life and 
death issue for British industrial capital when Napoleon 
Bonaparte banned the import of British commodities into Europe 
(Sen, 1982 : 57). In 1813 an enquiry was made by the House of 

Commons to assertain how India could be developed as a market for 
the rising British machine industry. One of the members of the 
enquiry, in 1823, commented that India had been reduced from the 
state of a manufacturing to that of an agricultural country. 
Thus, on the basis of one-way free trade and_ prevention of direct 


the 


trade between India and Europe or other foreign countries, 
de-industrialisation set in. To substantiate the process of 
intended de-industrialisation by the British, Bagchi (1976 : 143) 
quotes data on North-Western provinces (Uttar Pradesh today) as 
provided by the secretary to the Sudder Board of Revenue as 
follows ; 


"First, then, it may be stated decidedly that 
the diminished demand for English cotton has not bean caused 
by increased Native manufacture. With few exceptions, there 
has been nowhere any such increase. On the contrary, there 
has, speaking generally, been a marked and distressing 
contraction of local manufacture. This ... is less 
observable in the Western districts, where perhaps from a 
sixth to a fourth of the loom.s in the cities and towns 
(though not in the outlying villages) have stopped working. 
But in the Eastern districts the trade has altogc'cher 
delayed, and within two or three years falling - off is 
shown to have reached a third, and in some districts, a half 
of the looms; and even of the remainder a large portion is 
only worked occasionally. The weavers have be-taken, 
themselves to agricultural or other nienial labour, to ^ m 
service, emigration to the Mauritius and elsewhere, and even 
to begging". (Selections, 1864 ,p. 116) ", 

In response to these politico-economic changes, a 

considerable spatial reorganisation took place in colonial India . 

The age old interconnectedness among its parts weakened 

considerably and system became amenable to a new • type of 

integration. 'Dominance - dependence' relationship destroyed the 

indigenous production activities of the urban centres and 
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disrupted the geographic specialisation they had achieved during 
the earlier period (Rara et.al 1981 76). According to Munshi 

(1974 : 19) "The system , of exchange between the metropolitan 

economy and the colonial/dependent economy acted more like a 
cantilever bridge from where various arms of the enclaves hanged 


down creating vortexes of exchanges in the colonial dependent 
economy, interconnected by a tenuous curi*ency and transport 
network". The port towns became the foci of the suction mechanism 
which led to their enormous growth and to the process of general 
decay in their immediate hinterlands. Gadgil (1972 ; 142) records 
this phenomenon in the following words : 


"We know, for example, that in Clive's 
opinion the city of Murshidabad was in his day more 
populous than London : and ^hat north India and hengcil at 
this time contained many big and populous cities. Again we 
have no reason to suppose that the urban population of India 
was in any way growing between 1800 and 1872. The only 
cities to which any growth at this time can be definitely 
ascribed were the ports of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, and 
a few places in the interior like Cawnpore,* but, on the 
other hand, there was certainly a great decrease to be 
accounted for in the population of a large number of old 
capital towns e.g., Dacca, Murshidabad, Lucknow, Tanjore 
etc. Indeed, considering that modern industry was almost non 
existent in India at this time and that the extension of 
transport facilities was not yet largely advanced, it seems 
more probable that the percentage of the urban population in 
India was slightly bigger at the beginning of the century 
than in 1872". 


Bombay, Madras and particulnry Calcutta were major 
ports through which Indian cotton, wheat, rice, jute, tea, rubber 
etc. were exported to other countries and through which textile 
products, hardwares and manufactured goods from England were 
imported. Unlike the indigenous cities, Calcutta was not a 
settlement which emerged to serve local needs and it later 
developed to perform the expanded functions which the economy of 
the hinterland demands, Calcutta was primarily a 'transplant 
mechanism’ for organising the extractive linkages which exists 
between a colony and the Imperial country (Raza and Habeeb, 1976: 


Munshi , 1974 ) . 
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The 'drain theory' as put forward by great 
nationalist, Dadabhai Naoroji in i860 ar-gued that India was 
being ixapoverished by the export surpluses in her curr'ent 
account. Calculation of the proportion of invir/ifaie and debt 
sei'vicing charges in the current account of the balance of 
payraents was about five per cent of India's national income 
dux'ing 1890-1914, which is indeed burdensorae for a poor country 


like India. In Keirip ' s {197 8:140) words ; 



"India’s exports surplus was appropriated by 
Firitain through a compl.i^’ated .mechanism of home charges and 
invisible services {shipping, insurance, etc.) to cover two- 
fifths of her enormous trade deficit with the rest of the 
world. It is no exaggeration to say that towards the end of 
the nineteenth century the export products secured from 
India's villages supported the entire structure of Britain's 
worldwide commerce and Empire". 


a x'esult of the drain, hintex'lands of Calcutta 


which comprised of the British pi'ovince 


of Bihar , Bengal , Orissa 


decadant : loosing all its dynainics of 


becam^ 


and United Province 


growth. None of the court cities, not even Lucknow, showed any 


kind of dynamic growth related to commercial centres in British 


territories but rather experienced a process of de-urbanisation 


10-11) . The five districts constituting Awadh 


(Habib, 1984 


Unnao, Rai Bareli, Sultanpur, Pratapgax'h and Faizabad reported a 


decline in number of towns above population 5,000 in 1838 from 43 


to 15 in 1911. The total population of towns as per estimate 


stood at 374000 to 385000 in 1836 and only 186483 in 1911. 
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Another set of data given by Raza and Habeeb (1976 ; 19?) 


indicates that Calcutta which was .01 times smaller than 






"The new towns in all parts of the country 
had few linkages with local market in terms of labour 
supply, the market clemand and consumption needs of their 
population* They were essentially 'enclaves' transplanted 
from outside and sustained by external links and eventually 
developed into metropolitan cities, delinked from the 
development of the rural area. These cities did not owe 
their growth to agricultural production and the contribution 
of the rural areas was negative in so far as they pushed out 
the destitutes. The pre-Independence period was a period of 
near stagnation in the Indian economy" . 


dynamic urban industry was completely 


therefore 


industrialisation in India was not an organic growth as it was in 


economy a 


process in European countries had a certain uniformity in that it 


part of an economic system which was generated by internal 


In India, thus what has been called 'proto 


economic 


industrialisation' which could have perhaps , led to the typical 


industrialisation could not grow in its 


1978 


the colonial impact (Kemp 


the industrial development in 


diversified urban industrial base 


the colonial cities failed to: create productive jobs in Indian 


economy wbJj 

ch led to 

the tertiar 

ize 

it ion 

of the Cl 

oloi'i Id 1 

cities 

According to 

Rara (19 

81:81) : 







"Excessive proliferation of the tertiary 
activities in the colonial cities was not associated uit’-i, 
economic growth and development as was the ca.se with i:he 
cities of the advanced countries of the ¥est. It whs on r he 
contrary, the . most manifest syEiprom of ecotiornio stagnation 
eind decay associated with luiderdevelopnvent " . 


Merrington (1982:191) theorises “town.' and 'country' 
relationship in a transition fro.ni feuda^^ism to capitalism as two 
discontinuties in history. He puts forward : 

"The first consides with the extension of 
market in the territorial state, which reduces urban 
merchant economics of the feudal mode to ci shrinking sphere 
of operations, undermining guild production by the growth of 
manufactures and rural industries ... The second break, 
which occurs with factory cities, expanded reproduction of 
the proletariat and capitalist agriculture, marks the take 
off into an autonomous urban grovith ... it i.s evident 
that these gualitative re-definitions were not the result of 
“towns' as protagonists of history : it was the dominant 
mode of production that determined the global conditions 
iithin which given towns prospered or not". , ; 

Thus the superimposed colonial mode of production 
developed metropolitan capitalism on one hand, it created 
condition® for sustaining pre-capitalist characteristics of 
production at the periphery on the other. 
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promote development 
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means and risK bearing 


ring lone gestation 


drawn up by a few industri 


ata and Birla called upon the state to perform an 


headed by 


future 


industrialisation in India. National Planning Committee toward 


t be owned 


end 


tate. Its other important recommendations 


to be owned by the state 


to be licenced and. regulated by public authority; banking to be 


d; and a national board to be formed to 


After independence 


insurance 


National Planning Committee were adopted in a modified form in 



In the words of Nehru 


Socialism involves higher grade of production, more 


production and more wealth being produced 


■qui table 


distribution 


However, according to Ranadive (1987:229) the view of 


Nehru about socialism published in a series of articles under the 


caption "Wither India" in 1933 were not similar to the socialist 


"Nehru had explicitly recognized that one can not gloss 
over ’ the inherent and fundamental conflict between economic 
interests within the nation', particularly 'between [thej 
possessing classes as a whole and the others’. In fact, he 
initially thought that in India, only a revolutionary plan 
could solve the two related questions of the Land and 
industry.. 'Yet by 1939 he made out a case for accepting 
'the present structure ... as a jumping-off ground'. Not 
only did he fear that 'a premature conflict on class lines 
would lead to a break-up and possibily to prolonged 


the Industrial Resolution Policy (I.R.P). The first I.R.P. was 
published by the Government of India on 6 April, 1948. The second 
Industrial policy Resolution of 1956, with a few differences, was 
in many ways identical to the first. A worthnoting point of 
departure in the Second Industrial Resolution Policy of 1956 was 


the understanding of a need for the establishment of a 'socialist 
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pattern of society' aiming at the following : 


(i) to increase production to the maximum so as to achieve 
higher levels of national and per capita incomes. 

(ii) to achieve full employment 

(iii) to reduce inequalities of income and wealth, and 

(iv) to provide social justice. 


O f 



"where the class struggle is pushed aside as a 
disagreeable "course*' phenomenon, nothing remains as a basis 
for socialism but "true love of humanity" and empty 
phraseology about “justice". His strategy, therefore, was 
one of creeping socialism which, with increasing production 
in the state sector, would minimise the concentration of 
wealth and income in the hands of a few capitalists and at 
the same time could implicitly provide assurance for the 
worker ' s needs . " 


words of Nehru 


"Obviously, most persons who believe in a 
socialist pattern must believe in the public sector growing 
at the time. But it does not necessarily mean that the 
private sector is eliminated even at a much larger stage.. In 
regard to the private sector and the public sector, 1 think 
the criteria should be basically two. One is to have as much 
production as possible through all the means ac our 
disposal, and the second is prevention of accumulation of 
wealth and economic power in individual hands. If we have 


inability to build anything but he also believed that by 
beginning with 'planning apart from socialism* one would 
'inevitably arrive at some form of socialism'." 


The imporant question which arises from the above mentioned 
quote is that what alternative courses of action were open to him 
to transform the econom.y of India. He could have either decided 
to lead to full scale socialist revolution thereby dissolving the 
existing various complex modes of production - partly Asiatic, 
partly feudal and partly capitalist. Alternatively, he could have 
let the existing social structure to continue while creating the 
state as a single most powerful organ to mould the future 
development of society. He opted for the second alternative. In 
this way, the fact that Nehru's faith that by beginning with 
'planning apart from socialism' and the manner which he adopted 
lends credence to 5^arx'.s contention as quoted by Ranadive {1987 : 
230 5 ; 




only ^ the first one, it may lead subsequently to unsocial, 
undesirable and harmful conseqences. Therefore, we must aim 
right ^troin the beginning and all the time at the prevention 
of this accumulation of wealth and economic power". 

[Quoted from Sen ( 1982 : 104 ) ] 


This makes it clear that what Nehru envisaged as socialism 
in a mixed economy was the gradual enhancement of the state's 
economic and political power without changing the ownership 
pattern. Ranadive {1987 : 231} evaluates the performance of 
planned development over the last decades in the following 
words : 

"There is no need to go into subsequent history 
which is too well known to bear repetition. Over the last 
three decades and a half, the goals of development policy 
have been reformulated and redefined. Thei'e has also been 
tinkering with the techniques of planning - from perspective 
planning to rolling plans via occasional plan holidays. In 
addition to planned plan holidays there .have also been 
unplanned ones with the change in rhe government in power. 
In fact, in the recent period, planning has tended to loose 
much of its signif icance" . 


One of the glaring dichotomic situations related to 
agriculture and industry existing in India even today is well 
reflected by Rao {1983 : 20) in his evaluation of India's 

national income. The land : man ratio, as measured by operated 
area per head, declined from 1.28 acres per head in 1954-55 to 
0.96 acres per head in 1970-71. Over the period 1960-1980, the 
share of agriculture in GDP declined from 50 percent to 37 
percent, while in labour force there is a slight decline from 73 
percent to 70 percent. The overburdened agriculture has led to 
the cityward migration of the people from the lower strata of the 
rural hierarchy, though the employment opportunites in urban 
organised sector have not grown in proportion to the increased 


labour supply. Therefore, the rural hierarchy is reproduced in 
urban areas (Ranadive, 1987 : 240). 

Another important index, which reflects agriculture 
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industry relationship, is the terms of trade between the two. The 
unpublished data as quoted by Ranadive (1987 : 237) reveal that 

in India during 1952-53 to 1966-67, prices received by 
agriculture increased at 5.57 percent per annum, whereas prices 
paid by agriculture increased at 3.98 percent per annum. As a 
result, the barter terms of trade improved in favour of 
agriculture at 1.53 percent per annum. During 1967-68 to 1980-81 
prices received by agriculture increased at an annual rate of 
6.81 percent while those paid at 8.53 percent per annum. The 
terms of trade turned against agriculture. However, during the 
first period (i.e. 1952-53 to 1966-67) income terms of trade 
improved even more than the barter terms of trade, increasing at 
a rate of 3.61 percent per annum. During the second period (i.e. 
1967-68 to 1980-81) income terms of trade improved in favour of 
agriculture at 3.73 percent per annum because of the increase in 
market surplus at the rate of 5.41 percent. 

In a study by Rath (1985 : 451-481) ratio of indices of 
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farm harvest prices and prices of inputs from non-farm sector for 
different crops in different states has been calculated since 
1961-62 to 1982-83. The study concludes that "compared to 
beginning of the sixties, the commodity or barter terms of trade 
of farmers increased very significantly upto 1968-69. After that 



The failure of planning to ensure a take-off into 


a self sustaining growth and to create a just society has 


economic 


disparities and regionalism reflect among other things 


independence, strengthening of rural-urban divide indicates that 


the need to enhance industrialisation process in India countinues 


to be most serious problem even today. 'Where have the things 


there was a decline. This decline was more in relation to the 
index involving household expenditure than that involving farm 
inputs and more for cereals than for other crops. Therefoi“e, one 
may infer that farmers growing cereals using little input 
purchased from the non-farm sector saw their terms of trade 
decline to near the position of the early sixties. Farmers 
growing other cereals with significant purchased inputs, as well 
as those growing pulses and cash crops had still favourable terms 
of trade” (Rath, 1985 : 480-481), 

Therefore, -it seems that in the given extremely 

skewed distribution of land, the 'big landlords' have gained from 

the higti support prices, subsidised inputs, liberal credit and 

negligible agricultural taxation. The town and countryside nexus 

which benefited urban elite relatively more than to the rural 
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elite, has resulted into a confrontation between “tovin and 
countryside. The fight in the present days has shifted from 
between 'rich and poor' to between 'town and country' i.e. 
between those who have cornered all the benefits of development 
and those who have been deprived of them (Parmar, 1988 : 6) . 


gone wrong ?' becomes an important question for deep probing in 
the context of town-countryside reltionship, though there exist 
many other dichotomic situations in our country. To answer the 
above posed questions analysis of the process and pattern of 
urbanisation in relation to the development process seems to be 
relevant but of course, with adequate empirical support. 


M «■> 
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APPEMDIX 2.1 

Farmers' Terms of Trade, 1961-62 to 1982-83. 

A : Index of the ratio of the index of the farm harvest prices of 
individual crops to the composite index of the prices of inputs 
purchased by the farmers from the non-farm sector for each crop 
in different states. 


Uttar Pradesh 


1961-1962 = 100 


Year 

Barley 

Wheat 

Paddy 

1961-62 

100 

100 

100 

1962-63 

91 

99 

103 

1963-64 

132 

129 

97 

1964-65 

158 

167 

140 

1965-G6 

172 

164 

182 

1966-67 

252 

253 

224 

1967-68 

159 

157 

208 

1968-69 

143 

155 

150 

1969-70 

154 

168 

147 

1970-71 

123 

137 

138 

1971-72 

137 

134 

134 

1972-73 

175 

135 

-s K/l 

1973-74 

212 

195 

162 

1974-75 

164 

146 

152 

1975-76 

77 

92 

95 

1976-77 

103 

108 

97 

1977-78 

115 

113 

118 

1978-79 

102 

106 

116 

1979-80 

118 

107 

141 

1980-81 

103 

92 

107 

1981-82 

88 

92 

100 

1982-83 

103 

■ 99 

110 


B : Index of the ratio of the index of the farm harvest price Oi. 
produce received by the farmers to the index of prices paid by 
rural household for cooes of household consumption purchased from 
the non-farip. in. different states. 


UTTAR PRADESH 


Year 

Paddy 

Wheat 

Barley 

Gram 

1961—62 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1962-63 

99 

95 

80 

99 

1963-64 

91 

122 

117 

131 

1964-65 

129 

155 

139 

14 6 

1965-66 

156 

141 

137 

147 

1966-67 

17 4 

198 

IS 5 

218 

1967-68 

17 0 

129 

119 

150 

1968-69 

127 

131 

111 

143 

1969-70 

129 

147 

122 

167 

1970-71 

118 

113 

93 

119 

1971-72 

105 

105 

98 

136 

1972-73 

117 

104 

123 

171 

1973-74. 

117 

14S 

152 

238 

1974-75 

154 

144 

1 4 4 

u 1 

1975-76 

104 

100 

■H 4S! 

- 

1976-77 

91 

96 

89 

130 

1977-78 

112 

106 

111 

JU 

186 

1978-79 

102 

92 

90 

169 

1979-80 

1 i 1 

X i J 

87 

101 

17 3 

1980-81 

103 

88 

102 

227 

1981-82 

112 

103 

101 

198 

1982-83 

119 

107 

115 

1 8 


Source : Rath (1985: 464 and 471). 


1961-1902=100 


Sugarcane 

Groundnut 

Rapeseed 

6c Mustard 

Co t to 

100 

100 

100 

100 

96 

8 3 

96 

102 

118 

100 

110 

89 

- 

12 3 

1 i 9 

ill 

- 

13 8 

131 

115 

- 

169 

154 

111 

_ 

130 

11.1 

110 


119 

121 

106 . 

117 

145 

132 

109 

107 

155 

130 

116 

119 

110 

.127 

118 

153 

141 

127 

104 

133 

ISi 

1 fs 2 

119 

134 

162 

127 

I 38 

110 

135 

169 

137 

104 

145 

,165 

1 0 u 

- 

110 

1 3 0 

135 

_ 

143 

.148 

96 

.. 

165 

149 

1.14 

- 

14u 

131 

150 


164 

143 

148 



A more modest and less debatable interpretation is that 
instead of trying to abolish the large cities-as often 
suggested by Engles - the productivity of urban 
agglomerations should be used for the benefit of the country 
as a whole by distributing it in the form of service 
especially in the countryside. It is doubtful whether in a 
present of private sector which contains most of the means 
of production the public distributive agencies can be 
equitable and favourable to countryside. 


The Work of Mamalakis is not discussed in detail because it 
is primarily an empirical study of Latin America, so 
relatively unknown, Mamalakis identifies in his work that 
the biggest obstacle to Latin American development has been 
the continuity of its defective allocation process, which 
persistently directed resource surpluses to the support of 
cities, services and consumption (Mamalakis, 1971 : lOSK He 
ultimately develops a model of urban privalege very similar 
to that of Lipton’s. 


Notes ; 




'Urban Bias' 


tnat 

rurn! 


as 

ball whi 
is bowled, 
sector or 


Chapter 2 


Lipton {1977a ;44) symbolises with a 

nr does not roll exactly in the direction 
Similarly a systematic tendency to reject 
favour urban sector can properly be 


stigmatised as bias towards the urban sector 


'Urban bias' as an ideology of development is 
in Ricardo and Me Culloch, the classical heirs 
rationalised exceptional industrialisation 
agriculturalisation' of ouput and vrorkforce 
Agriculture suffers from diminishing returns 
increasing returns, hence, intellectual descendants 
Ricardo favoured transfer of resources from agriculture to 
industry. 


more blatant 
; of Smith who 
and 'de- 
in Britain, 
and industry 
of 


The marginal principle of allocatin (MPA) avers that any 
resource will eventually be (if people are rational) divided 
in a particular way to maximise the benefit to its owners. 
If it does not, the user can increase satisfaction by 
shifting marginal units from uses where they add uses to 
benefit, to uses where they add more. 

Kautsky summarises this process in chapter entitled 
‘Capitalism versus Peasant' in which exploitation of the 
country 'oy the town is more accurately described. The 
unfortunate part of the book is that it is not available in 
English. However, Lipton {1977a : 115-121) put fox'ward his 
ideas excellently. 



Lipton {1977:72-865 devotes an entire chapter 
alternative explanations of rural underde 
According to these alternatives, rural deprivation 
by (i) excerssive domestic reliance on capital is 
production ; (2) e:>ccerssive integration in 

economy; and (3) poor (rural) people theBiselves, 
poor ptople are lazy or inferior in some way. Lip 
74) dismisses these assertions as "scapegoats" 
real goat is urban bias with which lies the main 
the of development to benefit the rural po 


J'lOC c; 


Lipton (1977a : 29) argues "that most LDCs , especially in 
Latin America, adopt both (a) industrial orocectionis c 
policies and (b) protection diluting policies teg. via 
import licencing) with the saurce principal object ; to help 
the urban interest. E^oth integration and protection arc 
handled by an urban elite, with the main object of improving 
its internal terms of trade with the rural sector". 

■ Dependericia ’ also favours it but in a very broad framework 
of analysis. 


(1978:2) observes that the reqi 
The problem is to break througdi 
dominance of congruent urban c 


Similarly, Lefeber 
policies are known 
deadlock caused by 
interests. 


Lipton (1984:144) believes that social 
risk for some unhistorical comparisions 


Marx termed such socio-economic system of India as 
mode of production'. 



According to Marx (1971 : 77-78) "Ancient classical history 
is the histoty of cities, but cities based on land ownership 
and agriculture: Asian history is a kind of 
undifferentiated unity of town and country", 


Mishra et.al. (1984:7) observes that despite 
Mansabdari or Jagirdari systeti leading to 
'nobility and 'gentry' in village and town, 
organisational and socio-econorcic structure 
did not undergo any fundamental change. 


The colonial mode of production is different 
capitalist mode of production. The British were 
in the capitalist penetration of India : the 
commodity extraction had to be considerably 
without disturbing fundamentally the mode of 
itself . 


from the 
interested 
share of 
increased 
pi'oduction 


The 'Emperical Gazetteer of India' vol III (Chapter IV, p. 
168-256} repoi-ts the following geographical industrial 
specialisation in United Provices of Agra and Awadh (Uttar 
Pradesh of today) as : 


Lac turnery : Practically each town used to have it but 
in Agra, Lucknow, B'atehpur, Benaras and Mirzapur it was 
distinctly observed. A large part of the product was 
exported to Europe and earned 20 Lakh rupees during 
1858 -69 . 


Calico-printing with wooden blocks : 

Lucknow, Kanau j , Farukhabad, Jahangirabad (Bulund.shax 
district) and Jafarganj (near Fatehpur) 


Boots and shoe 
Lucknow, Agra, 


Hi.shra et.al. (1984) explains that unity between agriculture 
and industry was first because agriculture anc dornestic 
industry were economically and tec-inologicaily 
interdependent; second, the techno-organisational tind socio-- 
economic strcuture of agriculture and artisan based craft 
production were not basically different from one another. 
Rhoads :1972 : 253) deals with ideological issues of city 
and countryside in the context of India and China and 
confirms that there was very much less of an urban- rural 
split or conflict in Asia. He adds "The Asian city saw 
itself accurately as rooted in a rural base which sustainec 
it, and which it, existed to serve. 'Serve-' might soinetimes 
be read 'exploit' but it was under any circumstances a close 
and consciously symbolic relationship". 



Mau (Azamn 


ucknow 


(iii) Mulberry si 
Mirzapur . 


Dehradun, Pratapgarh and in southern 


Wool Products : Garhwa 


Alraor 


rzaour 


WO.T 


Lucknow wa 
Europe . 


irge 



primacy of Calcutta relative to Bombay and Lucknow from 
-21 has been prepared by Raza and Habeeb (1970:197) as ; 


Degree of Primacy for Calcutta (1872-1921} 


District 


Number of Towns 
5000 Doo. in 


Unnao 


Total Population 
of the towns 


. u o 0 u t 


Rae Barel; 


9 G u 0 0 


Pul tan pur 


Pratapgarh 


Fyzabad 


1 8 38 
18G9/72 
18 81 


1838 

1369/72 


i02C!00 
1 2 -t 0 


lbu4i 


-L JtUUU 

5 5 G 3 5 


1 1 has 
figures 


lull J . 32569 

1. The 1881 population for Solon not being available, 
been assumed to be the mean of the 1869/1872 and 1891 
(5699) . 

2. Bela and Pratapgarh counted as one town. 

3. Ayodhya and Faizabad (Fyzabad) counted as one town. 



ratio of the population 
. larges’c in the region 


Handel ( 'dV??- 5 calls rirst phase of industrialisation as 
proto-industrialisatiou followed by 'industrial revolution’, 
the phase of modern machine industrialisation corresponding 
to raechnnisra or econonilc change. Proto-indus crialisation 
created capital accumul^ition, mc.rket connections, entrepre 
nuria'J. skills find agricultural progress. As a result modern 
industry tended to locate, even when change in product 
speciaxisation was involved in the region where there had 
been hand I era it industry before. 


The succe.ss of the First plan in Soviet Union during 192B-33 
in sViarp c-^ntrast to the crisis of the Great Depression in 
the cap.;. talist world made the entire world plan-conscious. 
The unique feature of Indian planning is that it covered 
almost all sectors of the national economy unlike many other 
davelopi.ng countries as well as developed countries. 


National Planning Committee of 1938 was a representative 
commiccee in true sense as it consisted of fifteen members of 
Congress and representatives of the provincial governments. 
Among the mambers were wall known industrialists, financiers, 
economists, professors, scientists as well as rex.>resentatives 
of the Trade Union Congress and the Village .Industries 
Association. 


9.2-99) elaborately deals with th 
during 1938 to 1956 with a broa 
nd Industrial Policy Resolutions 


Sen {1982 : 
formulations 
first and seco 


Calcutta 


,l p J ,y 


1901 


1911 


1521 Absolute 

1. li c r 0 ci s 0 

(1921 over 


2. Uithir its 
hinterl a;-d 
(vis -a-v'.ts 

Ijucknow'i 


1921} 


The term socialist pattern of society' w&s first used in 
non-oxf icial resuiution in the Indian Parliament in 1954. The 
word socialist' was incorporated in our preamble of the 
constitution by 42nd amendment. 


Quoted from Lok Sabha Debates, Third series, Vol II p. 2062- 

Net barter terms of trade measures the change in the relative 
unit value of farm and non-farm output, income terms of trade 
reflects the economic betterment of the sector. 

Nilakantha Rath {1985) prepared two indexes. The first is the 
ratio of. the index of the farm harve.st price of individual 
crops to the composite index of the prices of inputs 
purchased by the fanners from the non-farm sector for each 
crop. The second index measures the ratio of the index of 
farm harvest price of produce received by farmers to the 
index of price.s paid by rural household for goods of 
household concumption purchased from the non-farm in diferent 
states. The figures have been given in the appendix of the 
chapter . . ■ 

Mahendra Singh Tikait, leader of the peasantry of Western 
U.P, and Shared Joshi are not fighting for personalised 
aggrandisement out provision of good public services and 
social justice for rural areas. Their fight is not for rich 
farmer or poor farmer but between countryside and town. 
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CHAPTER 3 

CHARACTER AND TREND OF URBAN GROWTH 

3.1 Spatial Characteristics of Towns and Their Population : 

The Third World regional development approach 
counterposes proponents of market equilibrating mechanism who 
believe that with economic development and integration of factor 
markets, regiona^ inequalities are reduced, therefore, a form of 
self balance is achieved (Wilmoth, 1978 : 45) . On the other hand, 
proponents of the 'alarmist view’ argue for a more radical state 
intervention aimed at achieving greater equalisation sooner, 
based on the view that market forces are disequilibrating and 
that regional convergence is not an automatic process (Hirschman, 
1958 ,* Myrdal, 1957 ; Perroux, 1950). 

Economic growth tends to favour certain geographic 
areas. Certain regions and cities attract economic activities and 
populations more than others. Nevertheless, throughout the Third 
World there is a clear tendency for industry, commerce, 
agriculture and other economic sectors to concentrate in 
particular regions (Gilber and Gugler, 198G) , Based on the extent 
of this tendency, certain regions are considered dynamic while 
others declining. 

The recently established National Commission on 
Urbanisation, in its interim report released in January, 1987, 
has refused to share "alarmist view" but nonetheless ' recognises 



urban cerrcres as 'heroic engines of growth', not only as 
developing skills and. creating wealth for the nation but also as 
generating employment to reduce distress migration from rural 
areas. In section 2.5, it is observed in the interim report, 
about t.h6 spatial distribution of the cities and tovms , that "not 
only does thi.s represent a fairly well-balanced distribution of 
urban settlements, but that growth is also equitably 
distributed"'. This statement has created considerable confusion 
in t.he present debate on urbanisation in the country. 

The above policy ' perspective has the suppo:rc of a 
section of Indian as well as Western scholars, who believe that 
the urban hierarchy and the .changes therein in India pose no 
major problem for the spatial system. Mohan. (1984: 8) observes 

that "there is a v?idespread erroneous belief that large towns and 
cities have been growing much faster than smaller cities and 
towns in India and that the latter have suffered and even 
declined ae a result This is simply not true. They have also 
been war.ning that any major intervention by the government to 
alter the growth pattern of urban centres belonging to different 
size classes is likely to be expensive, inefficient and 
ineffective in the long run. 

Derry (1961:579) had argued in the mid sixties 
that "the size regularity applies throughout the world for 
developed countries and countries like India and China, which in 
addition to being large, also have long urban tradition". Building 
upon the argument further. Mills (1972 : 119) had observed in the 




Many empif?lca 


ndi an urban structure even having 


planned years after independence. Kunclu ( 198 3 : 42) observes that 


post-independence India saw not inuch of an alteration in the 


pattern of urban 


ation. What followed in continuation of the 


urban growth in colonial days was the unparalleled primacy of the 


colonial maritime nod 


which still dominate Indian economic and 


urban scene at the cost of crippled existence of smaller urban 


hown by the fact chat the share 


of population of Class I cities to total urban population in the 


country during 1901-71 recorded a significant 


II and III remained almost' stagnant 


V and VI towns declined considerably 


It is worth 


that 


urban population in 1981 increased six 


times than that of 


he ev 
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and literature on the 
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cifferenc size cntagories tend to be uniform. 

An iniportant question arises as elaborated by 
Kundu (19SS : 5), " whether the growth of 555 towns out of 3245 
towns in ISSl Census in India, above the national average of 
46.02% and their locations in different regions and states can 
be regarded as evidence of a well-balanced distribution of urban 
settlement;;" and in such cases- can urban growth be equitably 
distriubted ? . ' 



1.90i/ '.j- -_iiS »* c aT G'£ U.iTDSn CSilt'-TS'S ij.S3 OD-iy j.S3S tl'isn 
douoi- titi , 

i'c J-S i,si.Oc'Sci unx33.ir 'co Dsiisv© tncit s iiUiuljOir 
of downs growing above the national average and a substantially 
isrger number of towns growing at a slower pace necessarily 
suggest a oalancecl urban systeiii. It, of course, provides 
ground for an indcptn analysis of the pattern of urban gi'owth and 
of the spatial tixstrinution of tust and SiO'riy growing towns 
across the regions in U.i-'. 

3.1.1 Decadal urow^th rate of popuia tion in towns 

To understand the pattern of population growth in 
differeiit classes of tow’ns , decadal growth rates of population 
since* 1901 to 1981 have been given in Table 3.1.1. At the 
beginning of the century there was a negative decadal growth rate 
for all classes of tov/ns as well as ^for U.I-’. (Urban). It was due 
to the widespread epidemic plague around 1911. In 1921, all 
classes of towns except Class III and IV registered positive 
growth rates. Ixi 1931, U.P. registered 12.81% growth rate with a 
remarkably high girowth rate for Class III, 67.06%, and 22.30% in 
Cla.ss 1. In 1941, the decadal growth rate of U.P. doubled and 
growth ratt~ of Class 1 towns accentuated from 22.30% in 1931 to 
71.21% in 194x. But during the same period, towns of Class II and 
VI registered negative growth rates. In 1951, the growth rate of 
U.P. came down from 26.00% to 22.93%. In this year all classes 
of towns reported positive growth rates except Class I, Class III 
and Class V towns which declined, whereas rest of the classes 
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YEAR 

Total 

Cla.ss--1 

Class- 1 1 C 1 a s s 1 1 1 C 1 a s s IV 

Cl cis sV 

CiassVl 

1901 

- 

- 


■ - 

- 

- 

1911 

-08.98 

-03 .63 

' -f ■-'J ■"! . ■*» . >'■1, 

X Xi » X X " X X» * 2^ 

-07.80 

-15.41 

-2.73 

1921 

+00.61 

+01.01 

+ 14.43 - 0 2 . 3 5 

■ 1 4 . 2 

+00.39 

+10.46 

1931 

■*■12.81 

■+22 . 30 

+04,76 +67.06 

+03. (3 

-03.91 

-11.66 

1941 

426.00 

+71.21 

-04.40 +35.34 

+06 .18 

+ 15,91 

-21.04 ' 

1951 

■i-22 . 9 3 

-* 4 '.J , 0 8 

*02.74 i- 0 4 . 2 i 

■*■03 . 87 

■*■09 . 44 

+15.21 

1961 

+09.90 

■*"33 . U 3 

+ 4 J . 00 ■*'2 / . Ob 

+04 . 51 

-52.31 

-95.80 

1971 

•*■ 3 0 » G w 

+37 . 00 

-*20.37 +31.07 

+ 23.85 

+04 . 64 

+32 . 14 

1981 


■*'45 . 47 

+80.30 +19.16 

■*100.27 

+194.06 

+909.22 


Ooiirce 

: General 

Poiiuiatiou Table 

s , Fartll 

-A, Census of India 
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shov'ed , incrsiViCiit , , , 

The decaae 1961, registered a low tempo or 
urbaiiisatioB as is obvious from tlie decadal growth rate of U.P« 
which declined from 22.93% - to 9.90% . Tiie growtii rate of Crass I 

decliiied further to the l-evei 3 2.03% whereas cjro^^'tli rate foi 
Class II and Class III moved to 43.00%. and 2/. 06% respecciv^ly » 
The growtii rate of Class V and Class ¥I ■ towns , decli.ned 
significantly registering -52.31% aiid -93.80% respectively. The 
Goveraruent ' s plans of heavy industrialisation failed to influence 
the growth pattern of urban population in 1961 as was predicted 
by the demographers, but it did accentuate in 19/i in U.P. Theie 
was a record growth rate in U. P . ,Urbaii , (30.68%) the highest ever 
in the previous decades. There was a decline in tne growch rate 
of class II towns which vras 43.00% in 1961 and 20.37% in 1971. 
The decade 1981 was one of rapid ui^ban growth as the growth rate 
of U.P. doubled, reporting highest ever growth rate of 61.22%. 
The growth rate of Class I and Class II towns may said to be 
moderately high as compai'ed to the gi'owth rates of Class V and VI 
which were remarkably as high as 194.06% in Class V and 903,22% 
in Class VI. The Class III registered a decline in growth rate 
from 31,07% in 1971 to 19.16% in 1381. 

From the analysis it is. clear that the decadal 
growth rate in U.P. in urban areas or in different classes of 
towns has been subjsut to erratic fluctuations paiticularly in 
lower classes of towns. It is partly due to the natural 
calamities (Plague) , political set-backs (Partition of India) , and 
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Tabl 


Mo-'eir^erii-.s of Towns J?rom 1901 to 1981 
Diilc'cont Clii3S6s in U.P. 


A;Mov3nients Froin 1901 till 1961 


1961 


B:Movement in 1971 


1971 


(..lass 

in 1961 I 


C; Movement in 1981 


1981 


Class 

in 1971 I 


Prepared FrdatCe»#s:ai;;i^-:fd(|>ii'lation Table Part II-A 

Uttar Pradesh'CeniSua'ipf" India 1971-1981. ’ 


so 


significantly iViore so in the first three classes of towns. It 
shows a leridency of concentration of towns in first three classes 
(Class I, II anU III} which is likely to becoBie ir.ore accentuated, 
in future due to no possibility of nioveiTient of towns beyond Class 
I (Mohan, 1984). The severity of concentration of towns in higher 
classes will more or less depend on proportionate emergence of 
new towns in lower classes of towns than the movement of towns in 
higher classes. 

The analysis I'eveals that there exists a tendency 
of concentration of towns towards the first three classes in the 
settlement hierarchy. To determine whether or not U.F. has a top- 
heavy urban settlement system, a study of x-elative share of number 
of towns and population in these classes is essential. 

3.1.3 Distribution of towns and their population in different classes 

The Table 3.1.3 shows composition of towns and 
their population in different classes of towns since 1901 to 
1981. To understand the urban settlement pattern befox-e 
independence and after independence, the table is divided into 
two parts : covering the pex'iods fx'om 1901 to 1951, and fx'om 1961 
to 1981 . 

Over the period 1901 to 1951 there is no 
significant change in the proportion of' towns but thei"e is a 
clear cut tendency of concentration' of population in top three 
classes of towns. The percentage, share, of 'Class I towns to total 
towns "increased from i.53% in ;.1901 ' to '3-. 4-6%, in , 1951 whereas the 
percentage of population ,, in 'th6:;:jS.ame"(p'ia,iS:.in^ from 23,86% 
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r tl-.e sajae pe 


of Class II tenons ranging between no 

decades, though the proportion of population in Class II to total 
population declined slightly from 13.97% in 1901 to 9.03% in 
1951. The Class III towns registered increase, both in the 
percentage share of towns from 4.37% in 1901 to 9.0/% in 1951, 
and proportion of population from 11.42% to 14,40% in the same 
period. Though the percentage share of towns of Class IV 
oscillated between 15.50% to 15,33% over the period, th« 
proportion of population decreased from 18.48%in 1901 to 11.43% 
in 1951. Class V towns almost maintained their apportionment of 
towns from 35.81% in 1901 to 36.50% in 1951 with ups and downs at 
different points of time. The percentage of population declined 
i from 20.95% in 1901 to 13.88% in 1951 in case of Class V towns. 

! The share of Class VI towns decreased from 40.39% in 1901 to 
I 33.05% in 1951 whereas their population decreased from 11.32% to 


The urban settlement pattern in u.P. in tne 
colonial pei"iod attained a top-heavy structure having 
proportionately high concentration of population in Class I 
cities. Approximately 9.00% of the total towns constituted Class 
I, II and III but shared as high as about 50.00% of the total 
population in 1901. These towns were ,15.00% of the total towns 
but shared 70.00% of the total populatlbh- ih 1951. 


towns and 



observeci cixiring 1901 to 1951. In 1961, the 


heir popura 


hare of total number of towiis increased significantly 


from 


II towns. There was a significant increase iii apportionment of 
population in these classes from 45.21% in 1951 to 54.43% in 1961 
in Class I towns and from 9.03% to 11.76% in Class II towns. 


There was a sharp increase in the percentage share of Class III 


in terms of the ^number of towns which 


and Class IV town 


and from 15.33% to 


increased from 9.0/% to 21.31% 


whereas population stagnated at about 17.00% and 11.00% 
respectively. The decade 1961~7i also followed the existing 
settlement pattern which got slightly more skewed towards the 


higher classes of towns 


The Class I and the Class li towns 


the total towns which shared 66.20% of the 


towns 


in 1961. In 1971 


population 

were composed of 67.89% of total population. ihe structure shows 
sustenance of colonial top heavy structure till 1971. Due to the 
marked inci"ease in the number of new towns in the last three 
classes of towns in U.P. (385 new towns out of /05 towns) in 
distribution appeared more skewed in terms of the 
share of number of towns and population. There was a 
significant decline in Class III towns. in their apportionment of 
towns and population. The Class ahrtl': towns' comprised '9.66% of 
the total towns and ,64 . 19%, ,of tdtal ' population which was not 

different' from ^ 

Altjhough ^the 


1981,: ( the 



of urban population for 


The average growth rate 


was 30.68% which is 


the state during the decade 1961-71 


moderate gx'owth rate according to 


our 


population growth rate of towns. There 
the Western region falling in this category of which 27.34% of 
the towns repox'tad a slow growth rate.' . In the Eastern region, 43 
(66.15%) out of the total towns '.wer©'' ■'■in ' the moderately gx-owing 


towns 


towns. The towns of the Central region ^depicted a strong tendency 
of getting concentrated moderately growing towns 
as 20 (71,43%)' towns, ' v ; Remaining towns of the 


over the whole period , shared a sizable proportion of the remaining towns 
and population. 


3.1,4 Realoneil distribution of towns according 
to t'heir growth rates 


If we consider urbanisation as a bi-product of 
development, growing regional disparities and regional 
development pattei'n are expected to influence the structure of 
urban settlement in diffex"ent i-egions . The state, U.P. is divided 
in five geographical regions and a number of studies (Tewax-i, 
Singh, Tewari) show that these regions exhibited i-emax'kably 
different levels of development. It has been also empirically 
supported that there is incx'easing divei'gence in the level of 
development among the regions over the decades. The Table 3.1,4 
has been prepai'ed to classify the towns according to theix" growth 
rates in different regions of the state for 1961-71 and 1971-81 
period. 
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The analysis of the tahle reveals that in 1961-71 


a large number of towns weire 


the population growth rate of the state. However, 

were "falling 


value 


sizable number of towns 


Eastern and the Central regions registered slow growth rates. In 
the Hill region, towns were quite evenly distributed in different 
groups classified according to growth rates although the 

concentration of towns was slightly towards classes defined as 
having 'high' and 'very high’ growth rates. The towns of 
Bundelkhand region also depicted a tendency towards moderate and 
high growth rate, although the share of the Bundelkhand and Hill 
regions was only 19.00% of the total towns. During 1971-81 the 
average growth rate of Uttar Pradesh recorded a significant rise 
over the growth rate of 1961-71 's and was 61.22% which falls in 
the category of towns registering high population growth rate. In 
the Western region 43 (31.62%) towns were in the class (40-75%) 
containing average growth rate. A large number of towns 76 
( 55 . 88 %) continued to be moderately growing towns. The Eastern 
region also had 19 (28.79%) such towns falling in the category 
of 'high' growth rate and 33 (50.00%) were 'moderately' growing 
towns. Out of the total towns growing at a 'very high’ speed, 
41.18% towns were from the Eastern region. Maximum share of the 
towns in the Hill and the Bundelkhand region was in the category 
of 'high' growing towns constituting 14 (45.16%) and 15 (57.69%) 
towns. The Central region also reported 62.96% towns of its region 
in 'moderately' growing category of towns followed by 22.22% 
towns falling in the category of high growth rate of towns. 



in the group other than that containing average growth rate 


during the^^same decade.? In 1971-81, the tendency of towns to 
deviate from the average growth rate sharpened as compared with 
1961-71 in different regions. The divergence is more glaring in 


the advanced regions like the Western, the Central or the Eastern 


han in Hill or Bundelkhad region 


3*1. 5 Distribution of towns 


faster than 


Table 3.1.5 presents the composition of towns 


reporting higher than the state average growth rate in different 


regions of the state in 1961, 1971 and 1981 


Region-Wise Distrbution of Towns Reporting Population 


Growth Rate Higher than the State Average, 1961-1981 


Region/ Western Central Eastern Hill Bundel 
Year khand 


Total 


1961 


1971 


1981 


Note 

shares 




U.P., 1981 


Town Directory 




Syhich reported growth 





■ 


faster than the state avei'age, in absolute terms as well as iiv 
percentage at all points of tiifte. There was a significant 

increase of such towns in the Eastern region, which enhanced its 
share from 19.74% in 1961 to 25.98% in 1981, There was a slight 
decline in percentage share of these towns in the Hill region, 
whereas rest of the regions observed a marginal incx-ease in such 
proportions .The Eastern region is a developing region reporting 
increase in the number of towns having higher than the average 
growth rate of the state whereas the Western region which is a 
developed region registered a decline of such towns. From Tables 
i 3.1.4 and 3.1.5 it is observed that the Eastex~n region has a 
higher degree of imbalance than the Western region because in the 

; 

Eastern region relatively large number of towns are growing at a 
; faster rate than the average growth rate- Other regions have not 

I 

; shown any significant change over the decades. 


3.1.6 Class-wise distribution of towns 
in different regions 

Table 3.1.6 has been prepared to highlight the 
regional and class-wise distribution of towns in 1961, 1971 and 
1981 respectively. The percentage share of total towns of the 
Western region reported a decline from 49.38% in 1961 to 46.02% 
in 1971 and 43.62% in 1981. The percenta^je share of towns in the 
Eastern region improved from .19.75%, in '19^ to 24.23% in 1971 and 
25.84% in 1981. The Central^;;re||on;obser^^^^ gradual increase in 
its share from and ^ ,14.44%:; ,in 
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1981. The Bundelkhand and the Hill regions registered a declining 


trend in the percentage share of towns. The concentration of 


towns is observed both in the Western and the Eastern 


regions bu 


increase in the Western region is higher 


observed in the Eastern region. Out of the total number of 


the Western region shared 50.00% and the Eastern 


I towns 


towiis 


region 


and 27.27% in the Eastern region in 1971. The Western region 


shared 27.59% of the similar towns in 1981. The percentage share 


share of Class II towns declined over the years in the Western 


region whereas it registered an increase in all other regions 


Western region, the percentage share of Class III towns increased 


from 50.00% in 1961 to 52.24% in 1971 and 56.47% in 1981 


Contrary to this trend there was a decline in the percentage 


share of towns of the Eastern region in Class III towns from 


21.20% in 1961 


1981. It reveals that the speed of movement of towns from Class 


similar to the movement of Class III and II towns towards Class 


I, whereas in the Eastern region the movement of towns from Class 
III towards Class I and Class 11 iM much If aster than the movement 


of Class IV and V towards Class lower order,, towns in the 
developed Western region, are those in the 
developing Eastern' ,regig^l:''l^;Therelor4,4Vrt^h® more 
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1981. The Sundelkhand and the Hi 1 1 -o/r-; 

j. ■ gions registered a declining 

i^A Ciie i^^iceiitage share cf rn", 

.. oimxe Ox covfns. Tile concentration of 
class X xowns is observed both in the Westes 


r.n and the Eastern 

recfions bur tlie Tate of increasp in 4 ' ^ 

j-ao^ease in tae i^Jestern region is higher 

than observed in the Eastern rpriin-n r 

t^in legion. Out of the total number of 

tiassx towns / the Western reoion aao n , . 

xteyxon snaieu 50.UU% and the Eastern 

shared 25.00% towns 


region 


respectively in 1961. 
The percentage share increased to 54.54% in the Western region 
and ^/.27% in the Eastern region in 1971. The Western region 
snared 58.62% of the total Class I towns and the Eastern region 
shared 27.59% of the similar towns in 1981. The percentage share 
Ox re*.t of til© legions in Class I declined over the years. The 
share of Class II towns declined over the years in the Wester 
region whereas it registered an increase in all other regions, 
particularly so in the Eastern and the Central regions. In the 
Western region, the percentage share of Class III towns increased 
from 50.00% in 1961 to 52-24% in 1971 and 56.47% in 1981. 
Contrary to this trend there was a decline in the percentage 
share of towns of the Eastern region in Class III towns from 

21.20% in 1961, to 17.91% in 1971 and subsequently to 11 . 76 % in 

1981. It reveals that the speed of movement of towns from Class 
IV and Class V towards ClassIII in the Western region is 
similar to the movement of class III and II towns towards Class 
I, whereas in the Eastern region the movement of towns from Class 
III towards Class I and Class II is much faster than the movement 
of Class IV and V towards Class III. The lower order towns in the 
developed Western region are dyhamic in nature than those in the 
developing Eastern region. Therefore it has resulted in more 



ea in more unbalanced 


liastern region than in 


the 


ibution of towns 


of towns 


ot the total towns in 1961 in the 


in the Central 


Eastern 


region 


in the Hill and 65.00% in the Bundeikhand regions 


Bundelkhand 62.49% of the total towns. In 1981 


the town became 


more concentrated towards the last three classes of towns due to 
the phenomenal growth of new towns in this decade. Class IV, V 


I constituted 77.05% of the total towns in U.P 


whereas the 


western region shared 72.13%, the Central 78. 94%, the Eastern 
83,54%, the Kill 83.93 and the Bundelkhand 72% respectively of 
the total number of towns . Such a heavy concentration of towns 
in the last three categories reflects that the state of Uttar 
Pradesh is developing a sound urban base having a large number of 


medium and small towns. To determine whether urban settlement 
pattern is reaching towards balance, analysis of economic base of 
towns is essential. The economic base of towns will reflect the 
dynamics of growth of small and medium towns and their capability 
io transmit growth impulses to the hinterlands. 




fflaj-ii findings of the abov 


(i) The urban growth rates s 


190x to 1981 do not follow any 
fiuctuated considerably over the 


aoove said 


socio-economic or political 


ill; ihe speed of movement of Class li and class in towns 
towards Class I is faster than the speed of movement of towns in 
other classes towards Class II and Class III towns. Owing to 
this fact, all classes except Class III are reporting very a high 
growth rate of population. The process is leading the urban 
settlement system of U.P. towards a top heavy structure. 


Ill Heavy concentration of population is observed in Class -I 

and Class II towns. The tendency of concentration of population 
continues from 1901 to 1971, although a break in this tendency 
appears in 1981 due to the emergence of a large number of towns 


of towns due to 


reclassifications 


; Regional distribution of towns ■ has a- tendency -' to 

concentrate in the class containing average growth rate of the 
state during 1961-71. The pattern becomes divergent in 1971-81 in 


, particularly more so in the Western and the Eastern 


regions, it is an evidence of increasing imbalance in urban 
development pattern in the state. 





(v) From the regional and class- 


wise analysis 


of distribution of 



towns during 1961-1981, it appears that concentration of Class I 
towns has become relatively severe in the Western and the 
Eastern regions which are respectively the developed and 
developing regions of the state. There is a decline of Class II 
towns in the western region over the decades. It reflects that 
the region xs developing a tendency towards attaining an anaemic 
base of second order towns which facilitate growth impulses to 
the rural areas through other small order towns. Contrary to 
this, an increase in the percentage of share of the Class ll 
towns is a positive sign for developing a sound urban settlement 
pattern. It will accentuate the future development process of the 
regions . 

(vi) There is a phenomenal growth of new towns in the last three 
categories of towns. The rapid urbanisation in last three decades 
due to growth in old towns and emergence of new towns is a step 

in the direction of strengthening the base of urban settlement 
system. 

^ • 2 Kje Iconomic Structure or Cities and Towns : 

Urban growth being a complex phenomenon, knowledge 

regarding its nature and various other aspects has come from 

different disciplines. One of the inferences, emerging from many 
1 

theories explaining urban growth from the economic point of view, 
IS that urban growth is a function of basic economic activities 
towns. These theories put forward that stimulus for initial 
growth in towns should come from a single or group of activities 


mainxy in the seconaary sector. When this original growth 
stimulus has generated a sufficiently strong impulse to lift the 
ecoziomy to a certain level, other derivative growth forces such 

as growth in tertiary sector should take over. Urban growth, 
chereiore, snould be viewed in a time sequence of different 
stages in which each stage in development becomes a function of 
the previous stage. (Sundaram, 1977). 

The conscious aspirations of the planners to bring 
about socio-economic changes in India are well reflected in the 
series of l?ive fear Plans. These plans are aimed at achieving 
greater mobility of resources in all directions. Development 
process, therefore> followed migration of population and transfer 
of resources from one area to another, from countryside to the 
town, and from one town to another town. In this process, urban 
centi'es, indeed, function as 'nerve centres' to generate growth 
impulses which enhance pace and content of economic development 
and change . The experience of uneven development in different 
regions in India as well as in U^ P. signifies that while certain 
towns have assumed dynamic role’, some remained stagnant in this 
process. It demands intensive investigation of economic functions 
in towns of U.P., to determine whether or not urban growth, which 
is essential to promote balanced economic development, is 
functional in generating productive economic base .in towns. 

gwnctional economic activities in. t sK M.l 

Table 3.2.1 shows distribution of towns characterised 
as mono-functional towns, bi-functional towns, or multi-functional 
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towns oil CllQ i)3SxS 0£ tlilQiir » 

ccoaomxc activit-i^^c ^ 

, Tae perceatage^ 

of service towns decreased forn. 56.69% in 1961 to 33 . 34 % in 1971. 
There was a tre»ea.dous rise in the share of towns having primary 
activities as one of the functions from 16 (5.63%) in 1961 to 82 

(24.62%) in 1971. There was no substantial change in the 



and Transport towns during 1961 

and 1971. However, Commercial towns increased from 20(7.05%} in 
1961 to 37 (11.11%) in 1971. There were 83 (65.35%) Service towns 
out of the total 127 mono-functional towns in 1961. The share of 
these towns. in 1971, declined to 66 (49.60%) out ofa total of 
133 mono-functional towns. A strikingly high growth rate in mono - 
functional towns having primary activities is observed, the 
number increasing from 3 (18.75%) to 25 (30.49%) during 1961- 
1971. There were 28 (37.33%) such Industrial towns in 1961 which 
declined to 26 (29.21%) in 1971. The Transport and Commercial 
towns observed a marginal rise from 11 ( 8 . 66 %) to 13 ( 9 . 77 %) and 
fiom 2 (1.57%) to 3 (2.25%) respectively in 1971 over 1961. 


The bi-functional Service towns declined from 42 
(29.09%) to 19 (17.12%) during* 1961-1971, whereas such towns 
having primary-activity as the most important economic activity 
raised their share from 5 (31.25%) to 14 (17.07%) over the same 
period. The bi-functional Industrial towns decreased from 25 
(33,33%) to 21 (23.60%) from 1961 to 1971. The Commercial bi- 
functional towns doubled in number from 6 to 12 although in 
percentage terms there was a marginal rise from 30.00% to 32,43% 
during 1961-1971, 



ci-xunctional Service towxis registered a decline 


.XU., u. ........ curing 1961-1971 whereas towns 

having pxxm&xj activity increased from 50.00% to 52.44%. a 

signiticaat ris3 in multi-functional Industrial towns is also 

exhibited as there were 22 ^ 

such' towns in 1961 and 

42 (4/. 19%) in 19 /i. A marginal rise in multi-functional 


commercial towns in 


ihe row-wise figures in Table 3.2.1 describe the 
composition of towns in absolute terms and in percentage as mono- 
functional, bi-functional and multi-functional for each economic 
activity. The mono-functional Service towns increased from 51.55% 


Such bi-functional towns were 42 


in 1961 and 19 (17.12%) in 1971. Multi-functional 


561 Vice towns decreased in absolute figures although there was a 

marginal increase from 22. 36% in 1961 to 23.42% in 1971. The 
mono-functional and multi-functional towns having primary 
activities increased from .3 (18.75%) to 25 (30.49%) and from 8 


50%) to 43 (52.44%) during 1961 and 1971 respectively, although 
uch bi-functional towns recorded a decrease from 31.25% to 


over the same period. The mono-functional and bi 


functional Industrial towns declined from 28 (37.33%) to 26 


and from 25 (33.33%) to 21 (23.60%) respectively from 


there was a considerably high rise in 


multi-functional Industrial towns from 22 (29.34%) in 


in 1971. The Commercial towns increased from 2 (1%) to 3 


in mono-functional towns and from 6(30.00%) to 12(32.43%) 



A high dorfiinance 


service towns in U.P. is a legacy of the 



colonial rule, although a declining trend of such multi- 
functional service towns indicates that 'service' as a major 
economic activity is unable to 'develop complementary 
relationships with other economic activities. The existence of 


important economic activity prohibits 


dynamic growth of towns to a great extent 


A decline in mono-functional and bi-functional Industrial 


towns, whereas rise in multi-functional Industrial towns 


indicative of the fact that industrial activity as 


economic activity in towns coalesces well with other economic 


activities to sustain and promote dynamic growth in town, 


(lii) Transport is perceived as an economic activity which 
should be associated with other productive economic activities. 
An insignificant proportion of multi-functional and bi-functional 


transport towns reflects dysfunctionality of economic activities 
existing in towns. 


'iv) A relatively high dominance of primary activities in mono- 
functional and bi-functional towns exists in U.P. From which it 


^sy be inferred that primary activities in towns find it 


difficult 


with other 


economic 






Nothing much can be said about the urban process in the 


combinations of 


different economic activities is performed. Table 3.2.2 shows 


distribution of bi '-functional towns specifying their economic 


activities in 1961 and 1971. The tovrns having combination of 


primary activities with sex'vice increased from 3 (4.17%) to 6 
(8.95%). The bi-functional towns having combination of commercial 
activities with primary activites were 1 (1.39%) in 1961 and 
there were 5 (7.46%) such towns in 1971, The towns having 


combination of commercial and service activities remained 18 
during 1961-71 although in percentage terras it increased its 
share by 1.86% from 25.00% in 1961 to 26.86% in 1971. The bi- 
functional towns combine industrial activities well with primary 
activities as their share increased from 3 (42.86%) to 11 
(47.83%) . The bi-functional, whereas, having combination of 
service with industrial activities, declined from 44(61.11%) to 
15 (22.38%). The towns having combination of industrial economic 
activities with commerce increased from 3 (4-17%) to 8 (11.94%) 
during 1961-1971. There were only two towns in 1971 of which one 
combined primary activities with transport and the other combined 


service with transport 


3.2.2 Relationship of bi-functional economic activities in towns 


activities, therefore, restricting dynamic growth in towns. The 

increasing dorAinance of mono-functional towns having primary 

4 

activities may be because a large number of 'expanded villages' 
having least urban economic characteristics are treated as urban 
areas by the Census on non-economic grounds. 




; raain findings 

bi-functional 
with service 



of the table may be put forward as: 
towns having a combination of primary 
or industry have grown over the period 



'here was a decline in bi-functional town 


having alliance 


service with industry during 1961 


bi-functional 


cominercia4.-service towns registered a marginal rise 


economic association in towns 


iTom Table 3.2,3, which exhibits distribution of towns 
according to their iftulti-functional economic activities in 1961 


evident that in 1961 maximum number of multi 


functional towns, 33 (41,77%) had a combination of commerce and 
industry with service. There was an increase in the number of 


such towns from 33 to 40 whereas 


from 41.77% to 30,07% during 1961-1971. There were 27 (34.17%) 


multi-functional towns in 1961 having a combination of primary 


activity and service with industry 


the share of such towns 


declined, to 18 (13.53%) in 1971. A remarkably high rise in the 


number of multi-functional towns having a combination of primary 
activity with commercial and industrial activities was registered 


as having increased from 3 (3.80%) in 1961 to 45 (33.84%) in 1971 


The towns having primary activities with transport and commerce 


decreased considerably from 11 (13.92%) to 1 (0.07%) during 1961 


The following are the findings of the table 
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li) iheie an increase^ in tnulti*"functioiial towns during 1961- 

1971 having a combination of primary activity with industi~y and 
comraerce, 

(ii) Tiiere was a decline in mnlti-functional towns having 
Indus Li’iax activicies with coitinverce and. service and also towns 
Slaving a cornomatxon of industrial activities with primary 
activities , commerce and service. 

(iii) The number of multi-functional towns having unpi-oductive 
service and transport , economic activities with primary activities 
declined during 1961-1971, 

Functional classification of rapidly growing towns 

Table 3.2.4 highlights functional classification of 
towns reporting growth rate higher than the national average 
during 1961-1971 and 1971-1981. There were 13 bi-functional, 9 
mono-functional and 9 multi-functional towns reporting growth 
rate above national average during 1961-1971. The distribution of 
such towns in 1971-1981 changed* as there were 28 mono-functional 
towns, 18 bi-functional and 31 multi-functional towns in U.P. If 
a look is had at the nature of relationship between economic 
activities in these towns, it is found that there were 9 service 
based mono-functional towns in 1961-1971. During 1971-81, there 
were 6 Priniary Activity mono-functional towns sharing 21.43%, 15 
mono-functional Service towns sharing 53.57%, 5 industrial towns 
sharing 17.85% of the total mono-functional rapidly growing towns 
respectively. A striking feature is observed in rapidly growing 









towns 


9 9 
X 

as there were 10 tovms having service 


industry' econoraxc activity snaring 75% of the total .bi-functionai 
towns in 1961-1971, their share reduced to 1 (3.00%) in 1971- 
1981. A large nuiriber of rapidly growing bi-functional towns 
emerged having primary activity as one of the two raajor economic 


activities sharing 33.00% of the total bi-functional towns in 


1971-1981. Mor'eover, bi-functional Service-Coiiwnerce towns 




increased from 2 to 9 sharing 15,38% and 50.00% of the total bi- 
functional towns during 1961-1971 and 1971-1981 respectively. A 
considerably large number of multi-functional towns emerged in 
1971-1981, registering growth rate higher than the national 
average. There were 6 (66.67%) towns having a combination of 
commerce, industry and primary activities and 3 (33.33%) towns 
having a combination of primary activity with service and 
industry. The number of multi-functional towns rapidly growing 
were 14 (14.16%) having a combination of commerce and industry 
with service during 1971-1981. There were 9 (29.03%) multi- 
functional towns having primary activity with service and 
commerce while 5 (16.12%) towns reported growth rate higher than 
the national average having commerce, industry and primary 
activity as majox* economic activities during 19/1-1981. The 
analysis of the table points that : 

(i) large number of mono-functional towns, either having 
service or pi"imary activity which are not directly pxoductive 
economic activities, were reporting above national average giowth 
rate. 

(ii) A sharp decline in bi-functional towns having industry and 




service has taken place from 1961-1971 to 1971-1981 whereas a 
large numher ol towns having commerce and service emerged during- 
19 / I — 1 9 6 1 • 

(iii) A significant increase in number of multi-functional towns 
having economic activities; commerce, industry and service, has 
taken place during- 1971-1981. 

The overall analysis of the functional characteristics 
of towns reveals existence of overwhelming -nuiaerical predominance 
of service towns or those having primary activity as an 
accentuated function. It points out the weakness of urban growth 
in India as having weak 'puli' factor which is related with the 
expansion of industries (Mitra, 1964:54). Moreover, increasing 
ratio of towns having primary activities limits the role of urban 
centres for economic and industrial expansion. The combination, of 
primary activities with service, transport, or commerce in towns 
suggests that these towns are primarily processing, sale and 
transport centres for agricultural produce and mainly cater to 
the agricultural produce (Mills and Becker, 1988 : 86; Mitra 
1964;55). The declining ratio of towns having industrial economic 
activity as mono-functional , bi-functional , or" multi-functional 
activity is an evidence of dysfunctional urban structure which is 
prohibiting dynamic growth in cities. 
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proponents of the 'balanced growth appr-oach'is based on the two- 
sector economy (bewis, 1954) . The first is i"ural sector which 
consists of a low productivity, and labour sux'plus with 
subsistence wages. The second is modern industrial sector having 
high productivity, higher profit margins and better wages. Lewis 
believes that the impetus for labour transfer from rural to urban 
sector in developing countries depends on expansion of urban 
employment opportunities through growth of modern sector. The 
industrial growth, therefore, with the transfer of surplus labour 
from the rural sector will convert any developing economy from 
rural-agricultural to urban-industrial economy. 

Hirschman (1958) , an eminent scholar of the unbalanced 
growth approach has viewed that rural-agricultural development 
and urban-industrial development are conflicting source of 
economic and social change. Rapid industrialisation was expected 
to produce 'tricRle down' and 'spread effect’ from cities to the 
surrounding areas, thereby incorporating rural population into 
national ecoxiomy for stimulating agricultural production. 

Many assumptions of the two sector model about 
migration and industrialisation are seriously questioned. 
Similarly the interactive and interrelated nature of uiban and 
industrial development has also been the issue of debate since 



ion to Its degree of econortuc developBient 


the developed countri 


or uroanisatiOB 


today had a corresponaingly greater proportion of their labour 


non- agricultural occupations 


ueh coraparisons lies in the fact that developed and 


developing countries have different historical experiences, thus 


comparisons 


to anal 


urbanisation-industrialisation dyanmics for the class I 


s isiiiCi in. ciXi 


lal dynamics in cities 


I towns of 


rranged in descending order according to their 


1981 have been 


value of index of industrialisation and decadal urban population 


growth rates , respectively . The KAVAL towns of U.F. attained very 
low positions in 1981, as compared to their position in 1361, in 
terms of their urban population growth rates. The highest growth 
rate is attained by Ghaziabad which maiiitained it over all the 
three decades. The cities of the Western region improved their 
positioxi by having the top two industrialised cities in 1961, 5 
cities in 1971 and 8 cities in 1981. Kanpur stood at third 
position in 1961, was sixth in 1971, and subsequently declined to 
eighteenth position in 1981 in the hierarchy of towns on the 
basis of their urban growth rates. The same declining rate of the 
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Si'JOVtfCCi 


ssconoi posx^xou 


the hierarchy oI urban growth rates even in 1981 


assesses the inclustrial performance 


of 1981 Census in comparison with 


a wnore 


industrialisation greater than one signifies better performance 


of the city than the average performance 


The KA¥AL towns show a steady declining trend ra terms of 


their level of industrialisation vriiich is highest for Lucknow and 


Kanpur. Hardwar and Mirsapur registered a sharp increase wnexeas 
Mathura and Etawah improved their positions steadily. The highly 
urbanising city of Ghasiabad improved its position from 
thirteenth in 1961 to third in 1971 but occupied fourteenth 
position in 1981- Moreover, there were 15 towns in 1961 and 19/1 

and 18 towns in 1981 out of 28 towns which registered better 


performance than the state's average performance 


between ui-banisation 


The rank correlation coei. 


ation calculated for these towns were 


revealing 


therefore 


ignif leant 


relationship between 


n-'ahiP 13 1 and 3.3.2 it may be 
From the analysis of Table j. • 

• 1 ^ SI t" 1 ATishiD between urbanisation and 

said that the degree of relstionsnip 
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industrialisai,ion i»i tne state is very weak and becoming weaker 
over the decades, ine cxties which are urbanising x'apidly are not 
industrially dyrsamic, therefore sustenance of such high urban 
growth rate in these towns is doubtful as well as dangerous from 
the point or view of these centres emergii’ig as foci for growth 


(Raza et. al. 1981:79-81). Moreover, highly urbanised and 


Indus triuii zed 

centres of coloni 

al period, 

such 

. 3.S 

Kanpur , registered 

a declining trend in 

terms 

of 

both 

industrialisation 

and urbanisation. 

Kanpur 

is a 

dying 

city 


{Dayal and iiajpai, 1988), which was a blood-sucker of its 
countryside during the British period. 




J.3.2 Regional dynamics of industrialisation-urbanisation 

Table 3.3.3 depicts degree of association between 
industrialisation and urbanisation in different regions in U.P, 
for 1961, 1971 and 1981. The value of correlation for U.P. is .54 
in 1961, .52 in 1971 and .50 in 1981 which are positive and 
statistically significant at all points of time. Western region 
exhibits positive and strong association between the two, as the 
value of correlation was 0.72, 0.60 and 0.75 in 1961, 1971 and 1981 
respectively. It is the only region which showed improvement in 
1981 over 1961. The degree of association between 
industrialisation and urbanisation is high in the Eastern region 
but it declined fr’om 0.'83 in 1961 to 0.66 in 1971 and 0.62 in 
1981. Most striking results of correlations have been observed in 
the Central region as the degree of association between 
industrialisation and urbanisation improved from 0.48 in 1961 to 
0.56 in 1971 but became negative in 1981, although the values were 
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statistically iiot significant at all 


taa tn:ree points of tiiiiec 


iiill . X egion liacl a high association betwe€n'i tiie t 


:1 two clS tilO 


value of coefficient was O./l ec^uivalent to the Western 


region 


wlu-ca cieciinea to 0,55 in i981- much below the value obtained in 
the Western region in 1981. Bundelkhand also has a rapidly 
declining cendency as the value of the coefficient went down from 
0.80 in. 1961 to 0.50 in 1981. But all the values were not 
statistically significant. 

Fz. om tile analysis of the table it may be inferred 

that in the developed Western region which is also agriculturally 

advanced, a significantly high and increasing association between 

Indus ti ialisation and urbanisation is indicative of the fact that 

agricultural development is propelling 'industrialisation led 

8 

urbanisation' process of development in the region (Sinha, 1988). 

In the backward and underdeveloped Eastern region of 
the state, the relationship between urbanisation and 

industrialisation deteriorated remarkably over the three decades. 
It signifies that urbanisation - industrialisation dynamic growth 
is supported by weak agricultural base in the Eastern region. 
Therefore, it registered a declining trend in the association 
between the two. The weakening relationship between urbanisation 
and industrialisation follows the same logic for the Central 
region and the Bundelkhand, though the Bundelkhand reported no 
statistically significant values of correlation coefficients. 
Moreover, emergence of a large number of new towns having 
predominantly agro-based economic activities, also influenced the 





declining associcicion of urbanisation and industrisiisacion in 
all regions in general. ^ - 

The Central region is an interesting case in this 

context as the value of the correlation coefficient drastically 

declined from 1961 to 1971, which became even negative in 1981. It 

points out a decreasing affinity of industries with larger urban 

centers such as Kanpur and Lucfenow which were most important 

urban cent’res during the colonial days. It juxtaposes a 

paradoxical situation before us that decentralistion of 

industries away from the big urban centres in Central region is 

taking place whereas degree of urbanisation in large towns is 

becoming more intense in this region. Streeten (1972) and Myrdal 

{1970} , examining such phenomenon/have strongly viewed that 

"industrialisation simply can not hold in coimtrxes where 
the vast majority of people live in poverty, and where 
cities do not have strong or diversified enough economies to 
absoi’b the growing number of people migrating to them in 
search of jobs" (Rondinelli, (1986; 235), 
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■4 ma Oc cMgata-Qaal Patterns 


uri:)aa U' . P , 


Change in occupational structure has ioa 


ivj 1)0 en 


; considered as one of the roost important indices to measure the 


extent and nature of industrialisation and urbaaisation. The 
roost distinguishing characteristics of lass developed countries 
is the vex-Y high proportion of the econoraically active population 
engaged in prirociry industries namely ag:riculture , mining ,and 
fishing, a very low proportion in commerce, transportatioii and 
service. In early fifties this relationship of occupational 
ti ausf orma tion with economic development was analysed by Collin. 
Cla.tk {19ol) , it roamtaiiis that tne develop.nient of an economy 
fioro a pilmitive agricultural society to an urban — industrial 
society, can be achieved through a gradual shift in its 
occupational structure from primary to secondary and finally to 
tertiary sector. It is assumed to happen with a positive 
correlation between employment in the tertiary sector and per 
capita real incoB'.e. V.K.R.V. Rao (1979; 2058) challenged the 
existence of such a pattern in the context of India, concluding 

. i - 

that India indicates : 


"...structural regression in occupational 
terms which is directly at variance with the structural 

progress shown by the changes in the share of NDP of three 
sectors- primary, secondary and tertiary. And it is this 
which constitutes both the problems and the paradox of 
Indian economic development and has led to the controversy 
about the linkage between growth and employment and the 
current disillusion about the effectiveness of 
industrialisation of the type we have had for increasing 
employment and changing occupational composition of the 
workforce by the three sectors, primary, secondary and 
tertiary". 
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ei" indicator of econoroic 


deveiopraent in inaia than the tei-tiax 


\s urbanisation 


lonai d i ve r s 1 f 1 c a c ion has been considered for in d 


ion rate 


work 


eight class I cities of U.p. A reinarlicably high declining rate in 


Biale work particijiation rate since 1901 to 1S8 


decline in ail towns ranges beteeen 10.00% to 15.00% over 


an increasing trend till 1951 


same 


was observed which declined afterwards and 


work participation rate was equivalent to that of 1911. The male 


work participation rate in Kanpur declined from 59.60% in 1951 to 


The work participation rates in Lucknow 


Gorakhpur .waned from 55.02% 


0 % and 


Host of the towns maintained their share in work 


icipation rate from 1971 to 1981, though Ghariabad improved 


hare, Hardwar, a highly urbanising and industrialising city 


observed decline in work participation rate from 1961 to 1981 


This discernible feature reflects that more capital-intensive and 


labour displacing industrialistion is taking place in Hardwar 


Table 3.4.1 


Work Participation Rates in 

CITY 

1 DEHRADUM 

2 RAMFUR 

3 MATHURA 

4 SHAi-WAHANPUR 

5 MIRZAPURPUR 


Selected Cities, i90i-i3fii. 

YEAR VJORS PARTI- 

CJ.PATiOl'4 rate 


1951 

5 5.71 

1961 ■ 

50 .26 

1971 

4 9 . 2 5 

1931 ‘ 

50 . 66 

1911 

53 . 67 

1921 

45.84 

1931 

56.16 

1951 

31.40 

1961 

51 . 24 

1971 

50.26 

1981 

51.20 

19G1 

57.89 

1911 

61. 2 

1921 

54.17 

1931 

56.61 

1951 

53.00 

19G1 

50.61 

1971 

4 6.58 

1981 

49 . 06 

1901 

55,08 

1911 

58.03 

1921 

57.10 

1931 

48.36 

1951 

54.86 

1961 

52.21 

1971 

47.79 

1981 

4 / . 6 2 

1901. 

60-2 9 

1911 

68.7 5 

1921 

62.32 

1931 

60-27 

1951 

57.55 

1961 

54,10 

1971 

48.77 

1981 

40.26 


— — — ■»« 


Continued. . . 
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CIT'i 

6 IvAKPUR 

7 LUCKNOW 

8 AGRA 

9 VARANSI 

10 ALLAHABAD 


Table 3.4,1 

YKak 


1901 

1911 

192.1 

1931 

1951 

1361 

1371 

1981 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1561 

1371 

1981 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1931 

1961 

1971 

1981 


1901 
1911 
1921 
1931 
1951 
1961 
1971 
19 SI 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 


WORK PARTI- 
CIlATj-OL RATE 


6 5.73 
68 . 8 3 
8 , 5 4 
62.69 
53 . 60 

54.29 

50.30 
47 . 62 

63.15 

66.31 
6 5 , C 6 
50.33 
55.02 
52.23 
47.94 
47.67 


54,33 
59.20: 
'60,46 
55.20 
47.80 
47.70 
45 . 50 
47.77 


62.Cf6 

60,95 

53.93 
54 .08 
55.26 

51.94 
47.23 
46.02 


59.14 
60.74 
61.01 
46.20 
51.72 
49.85 
46 . 46 
43,78 

Continued. . . 



BARELLIE 


13 MOKADABAD 


1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1381 


14 3AHARANPUR 


1901 

1311 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1371 

1981 


15 ALiIGARI- 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 


Continued 


Table J . 4 » i 
YEAR 


ijMORR PARTI - 

ciPATioK rate; 



1(S GORAKHPUR 


17 JHANSI 


IS HARDWAR 


19 MUZAFFARNAGAR 


ZO GHAZXABAD 


21 IIAFUR 


22 3AMBAL 


1901 

1911 


1921 

. 3i 

1931 

56.05 

1351 

51. 7 6 

1961 

60.53 

1371 

44.95 

1931 

41.77 

1901 

61.47 

1911 

66.04 


1961 

1971 

1981 


1361 


65.81 


52 . 48 
43.47 
42.38 
42 . 34 


1971 

49.82 

1981 

47.25 

1561 

47.31 

1971 

45.01 

1981 

46.21 

1961 

48,83 

1971 

49.21 

1981 

51 . 15 

1961 

47.99 

1971 

45.82 

1981 

46.10 

1961 

52.21 

1971 

49,7 2 

1981 

48,15 

. .... — •. 

Continued. . . 
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CITY 

23 AMROKa 

24 F IRQ SAB AD 

25 FARRUKB-ABAD 
C . FATSHGARH 

26 ETAWAH 

27 FAlsABAD 

28 vTAUNPUR 

SOURCE; CalcuateU from Census 
U.P. 1961,1971,1981. 
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1 9 / ,1 

4 6.05 

1981 

4 6 ^ 4 u 

1961 

53 .35 

1971 

4 , 0 9 

1981 

48.48 

1961 

5,2 . 36 

1971 • 

5 0 * j, 4 

1981 

5:1.53 

1961 

50.62 

1971 

4 6 . 0 5 

1981 

4 4 ^ 6 6 

1961 

51 ^1(1 

1971 

4 6 *» 3 4 

1981 

47,. 76 

j. 9 6 1 

■■.'■-492 3a 

1571 

: ' ' 4 6 '16 

1981 

' ,43«27 


Reports , Census of India, 
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wi'tiU HO £o:rwarck aim Dack¥/ard linkages with the lo 
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A large proportion of rural migrants as non v?orking popula..ron is 
iiicreasi-iig tne race of ui'ban growth in the cities (Dholakiaf 
iy85/ . iiiei efore r a deciisie in work 'participation x'ate in ci'tias 
iiEiplxes choit an average urban worker is coffipeilGh to support a 
larger number of ciependents in urban areas than before. These 
dependents are contributing nothing to the income of these cities 
but sharing urban basic services equally. 


3.4.2 Region-wise work participation rates 


Table 3,4.2 shows work participation rate of miaie 
workers in different regions in urban and rural areas of U.P. The 
work participation rate in urban areas: of U.P. is lowei* 'than i'hat 
of rural areas at all points of time, quite similar to the trend 
observed in India. The work participation rate in rural areas 
declined whereas it improved in urban areas of the Western 



region. The urban work participatioii rate; for the Western region 


was 43.64% in 1971 and 40.29% in 1981. Over the decades, the work 


participation rate in rural areas improved while It declined 


steadily in urban areas, of the Central region. In the Central 
region urban work participation rate vras 53.99% in iSGl, 49.17% 


in 1871 and 47.61% in 1981. The Eastern region registered a 
declining tx'end of woirk participation rate in rural as well as 
uirban areas. In the urban ai'eas of the Eastern region, it was 
51.59% in 1961 which decreased to 45.34% in 1S81. In the Hill 
region, work participation rate declined in both urban and rural 
areas though the rate of decline was such that in 1981 urban and 
rural work participation rates were almost the same, i.e, 50.98% 
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i) Singh (1987:22) 
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rate in urban areeis was registered in the Western regioxi followed 


by Central, Eastern, and BundelKhand regions in that order 
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t na t emp ± oy me n t 


Epp© cir s 


opportimities are getting generated in uroan areas o;c ilie 


GenQi'ation of employment opportunites in ux'ban areas with a 


decline iii work participation rate i 


x-urai area 


tx'ansf ormation firoin rux'al-agx'icultural to urban 


towaras 


industrial economy in the Westerix U.F.The Centra^ region depicts 


tern region 


a revei'se trend of what is observed in 


Hill, and Eundelkhand regions are unable to 


whereas the Easterji 


generate employment opportunities either in rural areas oi uiban 


Tovm-w:lSie 


Table 3.4.3 describes the composition of workers in 


different classes of towns from 1961 to 1961. From the cable it 
can be seen that percentage of agricultural workers and 
cultivators to the total workers increases remarkably as we move 
from higher order towns to lower order towns grouped in different 




tlie 


j'u 'ij 



classes. Moreover, t-iiere has besn an ificrease iri the 
concentration of agricultural workers and cu.l'ciyatox*s ovei’ the 
decades. The perceiitags share of workers in agricultural. secLoi:, 
iii 1 j6i was 2. /0% in Class 1 tov/ns, / xn C.j.ass iX towns, 
8.90% in Class III towns, 13.07% in Class I¥ iovms, 17,88% in 
Class Y towns erad. 8.34% in Class VI towns. In 1381, the share of. 
workers in agricultural activites incx-easad to 4.41% in Class I 
towns, *9.01% in' Class II towns, 18.55% in Class III towns, 32.30% 
in Class IV towns 39.73% in* Class V and 36.37% in Class VI towns. 
Such a treiTier.do'as rise in esBployraent in srgricuittiral activities 
in town.s is a matter’ of serious concern. This phenomenon shows 
that a large non-productive supers trucutre is developing in ui'ban 
areas of U.P. which weakens the productive economic base oi; towns 
(Kumar 1988; 508). 



The percentage share of household workers also declined 
in all classes of towns in T971 and 1381 as compared to its share 
in 1961. Yet, (from 1971 to 1381) there is a noticeable 
ixnproverfient in household woi-kers in Class IV, Class V and Class 
VI towns from 8.18% to 9.00%, 8.28% to 10.12% and 2.09% to 7.32% 

respectively. As a result the share of other worker's sharply 
declined from 75.66% to 58.70% in Class IV towi^s , from 6/. 30% to 
50,15% in Class V towns and from 88.29% to 55. /i% in Class VI 
towns from 1961 to 1981. yuch a oiastic change in the 
occupational pattern in the lowest three categories oj. to-wnis^ 
happened due to the inclusion of 55.00% new towns to total towns 
in 1981 which were concentrated in these classes of towns. Table 
3.4.4 shows that in new towns, 43x72% of the total workers were 
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Table 3,4.6 contains, the .sectoral, composition of 
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Table 3.4.6 

ar.CL.oidx Distri.b’atxon of Urban vJorkers, 1961-1961 


Years 

Pr imary 
Sector ' 

Secondcirg 

Sector 

Sector 

. Tot a x 

1361 

1971 

1981 

8 . ;!.J. 
11.63 

.to . t 

3 1 . 6 8 

■ C.’ -cl / 

53.02 

50 . 07 

100 . 00 
i-OO . 00 
100.00 

i'lGl 

1971 

1981 

5 . 7 n 
10 ,0 3 
13.33 

A • J. ':i 

0 Cl Y- -J 

■ . Sd . 0 J 

6'2.03 

6 (' . 4 4 
54-04 

1 0 0 . 0 0 
.1,00 , 00 
100 . 00 

' 1971 ■ 
19 SI 

t . 8 
7,89 
13.60 

3 3.17 
29.56 
30.06 

60.45 

62.55 

56.34 

100 . 00 
.100.00 
100.00 

1961 
1371 
1381 ■ 

3 ,70 

6,51. 

9,38 

32.i5.‘ 

17.3,4 

25,64 

62.03 

76.3S-; 

64.98 

100 . 00 
1 'J 0 . 0 0 
100.00 

,1 961 
1971 
1981 

5.31 
17.96 
25 .29 

17.44 

10.76 

21.60 

11 ,25 
63.20 
53.11 

100,00 
1 iJ 0,00 
100.00 

.1 9 0 1 
1971 
1931 

7.19 
10.4 5 
16.25 

30 . 16 
28.76 
30.60 

G 2.66 
60.79 
53.16 

100 . 00 

100 . 00 

100 . 00 


Calculated From Census of India, U.F.; 1361,1971,1901. 
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n worriers -in primary sector as there 


wnicn rose to it 


le employment in secondary 


ector has remained 


taDie 


ih'H aim JO.bO 


a consequence 


aeclinea rrom 6 


1 and 


rhe shai'e of primary 


ector in all regions 


almost doubled, in urban areas except in the Bundelkhand region 


remarkably high (almost .five times) in 1981 


wnere 


The Western and the Bundelkhand regions 


in the percentage share o.C workers in 


observed 


hared 29.62% and 31.68% and 


The Western I'egion 


in 1961 and 1981 


Bundelkhand 


s ii 0 . ir 6 ct 


and 


respectively. The share of workers in secondary sector has 


declined i,n the Central region reaching from 33.17% in 


constantl 


1961 to 30.06% in 1901. In the Eastern and the Hill region 


2,19% in 1961 


hare of secondary workers dipped from 


9.51%, in 1971 and from 32.19% in 1961 to 17.14% in 1971 


I'espectively , However it picked up in both the regions sharing 


tern region and 25.64% in the Hill i'egion 


1981. As a result of rise in primary and secondary sector workers 


the percentage share ol worhers in rervxaiy towcuu*. 

all regions fsrom 1961 to 1981 except In the Hill region where the 

share increased from 62.03% to 64.98% over the same period. 


The analysis of the table .shows that there has been no 

, f 

positive change in the diversificatdph -of occupational- 'Structui'e 





''Though the share of the primary sector 
continually decreased: at constant prices, it remained 
STiore or less stable in current prices. This means that 
lagging behind of the prijTiary sector in real terms was fully 
compensated by the movement of the terms of trade in its 
favour ... that the change of the terms of trade in favour 
of agriculture could have been one of the factors 
responsible, for the limited release of labour from 
agriculture''. 


However, increasing trend of employment in primary 


sector iTiay also be on the one hand due to the incliision of large 
numbar of places by the Census as urban areas which do not 
fulfill the economic condition to be called as urban and , bleak 
employxnent possibilities in non-agricultural sector on the other. 


To understand the occupational composition in 
u.i:ban areas of differ'ent regions, th ■ distribution of workers in 
nine industrial categories has beeii presented in Table 3.4,7. The 
constancy in manufacturing sector is due to a decrease in 
household industries in urban areas proportionate to the Increase 
in non-household industries. The household industries in U.P. 
employed 8,08% workers , in T'961 which declined to 7.54%^ in 1981 


i n u r D a n a r e a s o 1 u . P . a u r i ng 1 3 & 1 - 1 3 81. Th e i n c r e a s i n g s ii a r e o f 


pri.iii«ry sec lOI wicn a constant shasre of ma.nui'acturli')'./ -:>ecLor x,i'i 


L» . I: . (oxuEUi) ielj-fevts tn<a.c. uiiK ecoilomy of l/ttur Pmdcyn is sLiij, 
underdeveloped.. tlodern industrialisation is unable to act as a 
catalyst in the transformation of the occupational structure in 
favour of non-primary activities, therefore, perpetuating 
underdevelopment in the state. The x"eason for the predominance of 
primary activities in the Indian economy is given by be iiann 
(1900:12) as follows : 








ivisrvi * *■"* ■ 


in ■ .uQ'useliolcI sector whereas 


■ ■:"*'■. r;. -..Auu :o„uiel'ioid industrial sector increased by 


clOOli L sw - Vy 


to i.9ui, : in the Central region the reverse 



snare of worker 


n household indu 


n 1991 while employment in 


otnei 


i\Oj.U 


ovei 


regions such as Eastern 


iiuuuolKhrin.'i oua«jrvt>a a decline in household industrial emplGyment 


and increase m ulbcr than houschola industries 


he? ana.i,ysis of the table reveals a declining trend of 


in household Indus 


worker 


whereas a 


marginal increase over the period, from 1971 to 1981. The other 


than household industries registered a steady increase in all 


regions except in the Eastern. The Central region ha 


a peculiar 


trend a 


employment in other than household industries 


employment in household industries increased in 


during the same period. Kundu (1988: 103) explains 


urban area 


uch a phenomenon due to the existence of strong 


the existence of 


market forces which are operating in favour of agglomerated 
industrial growth at such centers against the governmental 
programmeK of dispersed industrialisation. Kanpur and Lucknow, 
two major cities in U.P. which fall in the Central region, also 
observed a significant increase in.' household inanufac Luring 
empioyffieiit. The share of workers in household manufacturing to 
total manufacturing seotgr;'' (it pastern y.,P.' was 52.4/% ^ in 


: ; • V.'.; i 't' •' ' ''' 

" ' ^ ■''' — 



centre 


auCii C6'i iters olo 


jrowcii xmpuxses in the countryside 


, 1 'ia lio ns in wo,rhei 




are given 


coe 


variations oi! workers to explain th 


regional variations in 


different categories of 


orker 


coefficient 


il industrial 


of variation 


s the tendency towards hoaogenity within the regions from 


sign 


1961 to 1981 


although in the Western region, in the category of 


cultivators and agricultural workers the values of coefficient of 


and 0.55 to 0.92 from 1971 


variation increased from 0,54 to 0 


in household 


espec lively. The highest dispariti 


industrial workers have been observed in the Kill region followed 


egion as the values of coefficieiit of variations 


in these regions. A significantly high rate of 


decline in the coefficient of variation is 


other than household industrial woi"ker® 


region 


coefficient of variation of other than household workers in 


was 0,94 which declined to 0,48 in 1981. The Central, Eastern 
and the Hill regions are having values of the coefficient of 
variation greater than one 'and the tendency of_ declind^'''in> theisr^ 


1981 






is cilao rataer slow. Although the value of coefficient of 


varriation in the Duncielkhand region is relatively lower than that 


observed in the Eastern, Central, or Hill 


other than household industrial workers 


but the Bundelkhand is 


a relatively backward region having very low level of 


industrialisation 


is indicative of the fact that 


distribution of workers in different r^egions is tending towards 


hoiflogenity in the state over the last three decades. Trend of 


increasing variations in cultivators and agricultural workers in 


the Western region suggest that a large number of towns having 


predominently rural economic base are emerging in this region 


the value of coefficient of variation 


Relatively highei* values of coefficients of variation in 


household and other than household industries in the Hill and the 


Eastern region are supporting the existence of underdevelopment 


in these regions. High degree of disparity in manufacturing 
sector in the backward regions like Eastern and Hill may be 


considered as a hinderance for speedy industrialisatioai in the 


3.4.6 Regional correlation coefficients, betweeji the wor k er s 


In Table 3.4.9 correlation-coefficients : 
workers in agricultural activities and manufacturing 
have been calculated to understand the nature of 
between these two in urban areas"' of Moreover , 


correlation 
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coefficients nave also been calculated between the household 
other than household industrial workers. 


urban, the association of household 


workers with cultivators has increased 


whereas its association 


with agricultural workers decreased during 1961-1981. The 


correlation of other than household industrial wox'kers with 


agricultural woi-kers as well as with cultivators has declined 


froiTi 19G1 to 19S1. The value of the correlation coefficients are 


statistically not significant relationship between household 


industx'ial workers , and agricultural workers is observed in case 


of Dundelkhand, The Western region registered a rapid decline in 


between agricultural activities with manufacturing activities in 


urban areas confirms the trend that with the development the 


growth of household industrial workers should be associated with 
the growth of non-household workers rather than with the workers 


engaged in agricultural activites 


The correlation coefficient between household 


industrial workers and other than household workers is positive 
and significantly high in all regions, though it is declining 
ovrsT t-Vua Tn the Western region it was 0.90 in 1971 which 


declined to 0.14 in 1981. In the Hill region 


0.92 to 0.80 from 1971 to 1981. The Central region registerea a 
decline from 0.95 to 0.84 whereas a marginal decrease from 0.79 
to 0.76 was observed in the Eastern region, significantly high 
association between'' the hou?5#fabl;d;empIbym^^ indicates - existence 


of cornplimentary relations between the two. The high value of 
correlation coefficient does not mean growth of handicrafts and 
village industries based on age old traditional technology but it 
reflects the growth of informal sector as a product of the 
capitalist process of development which makes it subjugated to 
the formal sector (Bremen, 1976 ) Such development patterns are 
also observed by Mishra et.al.{1984; 40-41), who empirically 
substantiates that the traditional sector of petty producers in 
India I'emained segiregated from the modern sector not only 
spatially but also 'technologically and organisationally' in the 
historical process of change and development. The economies of 
household production do not favour the application of improved 
technology, therefore, traditional sector of production continued 
to operate without gaining from modern science and technology . 
Thus, according to Mishra et.al. (1984:44) : 

"... the coexistence of these two sectors presents a 
case of historical continuity of the pre capitalist and 
capitalist modes of production. The dominance of the latter 
creates a number of forces to exploit the traditional units 
of production in different forms and orders". 

Therefore, positive and high value of correlation coefficient 
between household workers and other than household workers 
requires a very careful analysis and the argument of existence of 
complementary relationships between the two have to be considered 
in a ver’y restricted sense of the term. 

The following conclusions may be summarily drawn 
from the whole analysis. 


The woi'K paiTticipation rate in cities and other urban 
areas in U.P, is declining, therefore cities are 
observing high dependency ratios. 

In the Western region, which is an agriculturally 
developed region, tranformation of occupational 
structure is in the process. Rest of the regions are 
unable to bring any significant change in occupational 
structure. 

A weak economic base is getting created in cities as 
there is an increasing dominance of workers in 
agricultural activities. 

Industrialisation process prevalent in U-P. is unable 
to change the occupational structure in favour of non- 
agricultural economic activities. 

The distribution of workers, in different industrial 
activities is tending towards homogenity almost in all 
regions . 

A significant and positive value of correlation between 
the household employment with other than household 
employment indicates existence of complementary 
x-elations between the two. 




Apgeadix 3.1 


Functional Categories of towns 1961 and 1971 


Functional Categories 


No. of Towns 
1361 1971 




133 


Mono Functional 


1. Service 

2. Priiriary Activities 

3. Industry 

4. Transport 

5. CoiTimercial 


B i --Func t iona 1 


1. Industry - Cum - Service 

2. Service - Cum ~ Commercial 

3. Primai-y activities -- cum -Industry 

4. Commercial -- Cum - Service 

5. Industry - Cum Primary Activties 

6. Service - cum Industry 

7. Primary Activities - cum - service . 

8 . Industry - Cum - Commercial 

9. Commercial -Cum - Industry 

10. Pi-imary Activities - Cum - Commercial 

11. Commercial - Cum - Primary Activities 

12. Service - Cum - Priami-y Activities 

13. Transport - Cum - Service 

14. Commei'cial - Cum - Transport 

15. Industry - Cum - Transport 

16. Primary Activities - Cum - Transport 


Multi Functional 


133 


127 

83 

3 

28 

11 

2 

78 

21 

14 

1 

4 
2 

23 

4 

' ■ 2 

1 

1 

5 


Service -Cum-Coramercial-Cum-Industry 
Indus try-Cum-Service-Cum-Commercial 
Primary Activities-Cum-Commercial-Cum- 
Industry 

Service-Cum-Industry-Cum-Commercial 
Indus try-Cum-Commercial-Cum-Service 
Indus try-Cum-Pr imary Activi ties-Curo- 
Commercial 

Primary Activi ties-Cum-Service-Cum- 
Commercial 

Commercial-Cum-Industry-Cum-Service 

Primary Activities-Cum-Industry-Cum- 
Commercial 


6 


2 



24. 


Ac VI lies-Cuffi-Industry-Cum- 

w> C 1“ i C 6 

I r; I ; s 'c .r y - C u. iTi - C o iTuu e r c i a 1 - C urn - P r i m a r y 
f! c-' i 

P r i r. ^ a :r y A t : t i ■•/ i t i e s - Gu m - C orame r c i a i - Cum- 
Gervice 

I n d s u t r y - C u ra - S e r V i c e - C li Hi - P r i m a r y 
Activities 

C o n:Ti e r c i a i - C uiEi - - 5 e r V i c e - Cum - 1 ndu s t r y 
Primary Activities-Cura-Service-Cuin- 
In.dustry 

Commercial--Cum-PriiTiary Activities-Cum- 
Servioe 

J aduntry-Cum-PriKiary Activities-Cum- 
3ervice 

Service-Cum-Transport-Cum-Industry 
Service -Cum-CoAiiinercial-Cum-Primary 
Activities 

Gervice-Cum-PriFiary Activites-Cum- 
Coxniriercial 

Gommercial-Cura-Primary Activities-Curo- 
Industry 

Service-Cufa-Primary Activities-Curn- 
Industry 

Primary Ac t i v i t i e s -Curii-Tr anspor t-Cum- 
Commercial 

Service-Cuxn- Indus try-Cum-Primary 
Activities 

Coxninercial -Cura- Indus try-Cum-Primary 


ii 

Ji,. 






:J 



Activities 

Coramerciai-Cum-Transport-Cum-Industry 

Coraraercial-Cum-Transport-Cura-Industry 

Coramercial-Cura-Transport-Cura-Service 

Service-Cu'm-Ti"ansport-Cuin-Cominercial 

Transport-Cum-Priraary Activities-Cum- 

Service 

Coramercial-Cura-Service-Cura-Transport 
Indus try-Cura-'Service-Cura-Traiisport 

Gervice-Cura-Priarary Activities-Cura- 
Transport 


1971, Part VI-A, Town Directory 


Census of India 
U.P. , p.9 fit 10. 
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APPENDIX 


» i>;Ci 


U JL J. 1 


U EH R A. DUN 


KAMi." UK 


MATHURA 


GHAHJAHANPUR 


MIRZAPUK 


CITY-WIGE INDEX OF INDUSTRIALISATION 

YEAR I . IND . { T ) I . IND ( U ) 


1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1901 
1911 
1 9 2 1 
1931 
1951 
1961 
1971 
1981 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 



1.14 


1.87 

0 . 57 

2.05 

0.59 

2.14 

0.72 

3.27 


1.80 


1.60 


2 . 92 


3 .81 

1.17 

4,38 

1.26 

4,07 

1.38 

1,52 


5.05 ^ 


1.52 


1.99 


1.82 


2.11 

0,65 

2.79 

0,80 

2.92 

0,99 

2.12 


6.57 


2. 86 


2 . 57 


2.63 


1.98 

0.61 

3.62 

1.04 

2.63 

0.89 

2.28 


6.22 


1.33 


2.75 


3.28 


3.96 

1.21 

3.78 

1.09 

4.57 

1.54 


Continued. . . 


J 


YEAR 


I.IKD. (T) 


I . IMD (U ) 


ij i i' U i\ 


7 ijUUivNUVt 


8 A*ai\A 


9 VARAWSI 


iO Aliii AH Ai‘^ AD 


X X y X 

2.17 


1911 

5.59 


1921 

/di • t?' / 


1931 

3.73 


1951 

4.64 


i9v>l 

4.71 

1 . 44 

1971 

4.67 

1.34 

1981 

4.04 

1.37 

1901 

1.70 


1911 

5.76 


1921 : 

'1.77 


1931 

1.74 


1951 

2.18 


1961 

2.95 

0.90 

1971 

2.83 

O.Si 

1931 

2.30 

0.78 

1901 

2.28 


1911 

8.35 


xS ji'* X 

3.65 


1931 

3 . 59 


1951 

2.64 


1961 

3.86 

1.18 

1971 

4.42 

1.27 

1981 

3.64 

1.23 

1901 

3.02 


1911 

9,01 


1921 

4.63 


1931 

4.0 


1951 

3.66 


1961 

4.79 

1.46 

1971 

4.95 

1.42 

1981 

0.08 

0.03 

1901 

1 . 57 


1911 

4.53 


1921 

1.95 


1931 

1.91 


1951 

2.13 


1961 

2.64 

0.81 

1971 

2.79 

0.80 

1981 

2.52 

0.85 



— 

<- 


Continued. 


I.IND. (T) 


I.IWD{U} 


■■EAR 


11 MEERUT 


12 BARELLIE 


13 MORADABAD 


14 SAHARANPUR 


15 ALIGARH 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 . 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 


1.72 

4.68 

1.76 
1.79 
1.82 
3.02 
3.31 
3.14 

2.52 
,6.83 

2.76 
3.00 

2.56 
3.46 

3.52 
3.34 

2.57 
7.90 
3.44 
3 . 17 
3.28 

4.56 
4.27 
4.93 

1.64 ■ 
4.99 

1.75 

2.32 

2.57 

3.76 

4.22 

3.64 

2.33 

8.10 

3.34 
3-25 
3 . 45 
3.89 
4.48 
3.79 


0.92 

0.95 

1.06 


1.06 
I. 01 
1.13 


1.40 

1.23 

1.67 


1.15 

1.21 

1.23 


1.19 

1.29 

1.28 


Continued. 



I.INDCU) 


GORAKHPUR 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 


17 JHANGI 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 


18 HARD WAR 


1961 

1971 

1981 


19 MUZ.AFFARNAGAR 


1961 

1971 

1981 


0 GHAZIABAD 


1961 

1971 

1981 


Continued 


CITY 


YEAR 
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I.IND.(T) , I.IWDCU) 


21 HA PUR 

22 5AMBAL 

2 3 AMlvOHA 

24 FIROZABAD 

25 FARUKHABAO 
C . FATEHGARH 

26 ETAWAH 

27 FAIZADAD 

28 JAUNPUR 


1961 

1971 

1981 

1961 

1971 

1981 


1961 

1971 

1981 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1961 

1971 

1981 

1961 

1971 

1981 


1961 

1971 

1981 



2.29 

0.70 

2.99 

0 . 86 

2.63 

0.89 

3.81 

1 . 17 

3.69 

1.06 

3.08 

1.04 

4.01 

1.23 

4.51 

1.29 

4.43 

1.50 

7.54 

2.31 

7.82 

2.24 

6.09 

2.06 

3.78 

1.16 

3.98 

1.14 

3.32 

1.12 

2.37 

0.72 

3 . 16 

0.91 

3.40 

1.15 

2.31 

0.71 

2.36 

0.68 

1.96 

0.66 

2.76 

0.84 

3.05 

0.88 

3.15 

1.07 


SOURCE: Prepared from Census Reports, 1961, 1971, 1981, U.P. 

NOTE; I.IND.(T)and I.IND{U) represests industrial performance of towns 

relative to total and urban performance of the state respectively. 
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APPENDIX 3.3 


RICT-WISE INDEX OF INDUSTRIALISATION, 1961-1981 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIALISATION 


DISTRICT 


1971 


1961 


1981 


1 GAS I AB AD 

2 AGRA 

3 ALIGARH 

4 BARELLY 

5 BIJNOR 

6 BADAUN 

7 BULANDSHAHR 

8 ETAH 

9 ETAWAH 

10 FARRUKHABAD 

11 MATHURA 

12 MAINPURI 

13 MEERUT 

14 MORADABAD 

15 MUSAF FARM AGAR 

16 PILIPHIT 

17 RAMPUR 

18 SAHARANPUR 

19 S H AH J AH AN PUR 
WESTERN REGION 

20 BARABANKI 

21 FATEHPUR 

22 HARDOI 

23 KANPUR 

24 LAKHIMPURKHERI 

25 LUCKNOW 

26 RAE BARELI 

27 SITAPUR 

28 UNNAO 
CENTRAL REGION 


Continued 
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APPENDIX 

3.3 


DISTRICT 

INDEX OF 

INDUSTRIALISATION 


1961 

1971 

1981 

30 AZAMGARH 

1.8 

1.95 

1.74 

31 BAHRAICH 

0.76 

0.73 

0.78 

32 BALLIA 

0.76 

0.57 

0.61 

33 BASTI 

0.47 

0.58 

0.94 

34 DEORIA 

0.73 

0.85 

. 0.71 

35 FAIZABAD 

1.18 

1.21 

1.13 

36 GHAZIPUR 

0.69 

0.71 

0.89 

37 GONDA 

0.73 

0.74 

0.73 

38 GORAKHPUR 

1.05 

0.71 

0.78 

39 JAUNPUR 

0.86 

0.88 

1.08 

40 MIRZAPUR 

0.97 

1.13 

1.3 

41 PRATAPGARH 

0.61 

0*61 

0.75 

42 SULTANPUR 

0.63 

0.53 

0.71 

43 VARANASI 

1.41 

1.41 

1.5 

EASTERN REGION 

1.06 

1.05 

1.09 

44 ALMORA 

0.32 

0.34 

0.43 

45 CHAMOLI 

0 

0.31 

0.24 

46 DEHRADUN 

0.49 

0.5 

0.77 

47 NANITAL 

0.69 

0.69 

0-8 

48 PITHORAGARH 

0 

0.27 

0.49 

49 PAURI GARHWAL 

0.36 

0.38 

0.41 

50 TEHRI GARHWAL 

0.29 

0.29 

0.24 

51 UTTAR KASHI 

0.49 

0.4 

0.44 

HILL REGION 

0.52 

0.52 

0.68 

52 BANDA 

0.64 

0 . 62 

0.56 

53 HAMIRPUR 

0.59 

0.52 

0.48 

54 JALAUN 

0.67 

0.67 

0.72 

55 JHANSI 

0.76 

0.66 

0.76 ,7 . ■ 

56 LALITPUR 



0.74 

BUNDELKHAND 

0.7 

0.63 

0.66 

UTTAR PRADESH 

: ' 1 

1 

1 


Notes : 
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Chapter 3 

■ -I 


1 . Central place theory by Christaller in thirties viwed that 

the growth of a city depends upon its specialisation in urban 
service functions i.e. on its ability to supply goods and 
services. The economic base theory which emerged during the 
Fifties addressed itself purely to urban economic growth and 
held that basic activities were key to the city growth. 

2. The idea is similar to that of Clark's (1951) which he 
proposed in his book 'Conditions of Economic Progress'. 

3. Mitra (1964 : 55) is of the view that high agricultural ratio 

in lower order towns has limited role to play in the growth 
of these towns as well as in economic and industrial 
expansion. 

4. Raza (1981 : 88) also reaches the same conclusion, analysing 

process of urbanisation in independent India that : "with a 
substantial primary sector, many of them give the appearance 
of, and are, in reality glorified villages or a cluster of 
glorified villages, unified by the dilapidated market". 
Though Mitra is optimistic that these agricultural towns may 
be symptomatic of high potential of rapid change. 

5. Banerjee (1969 : 1173) presents a comparative picture of 

India's economic development and urban trend with United 
States from a study by Hoselitz (1962). India's urban 
population was about 10% of its total population which 
United States attained around 1839. After fifty years, in 
1890, American urban population rising at a compound growth 
rate of 5%. In India, on the other hand, after 50 years from 
191 urban population shared 17.3% of the total population 
rising at the rate of 1.8% per annum. 

6. Index of urbanisation and industrialisation has 
calculated using the following formula developed/proposed by 
Mattila and Thompson (1966:333) 

(i) Index of urbanisation = Ui/UtvUi/Ut where 

Ui : Urban population of the district 

Ut : Total population of the district 

Ui : Urban population of the state 

Ut : Total population of the state 

(ii) Index of Industrialisation 

» ©i/s’t T" Ei/Et- 


ei * urban workers in manufacturing activities in a 
district/city ■■ ' 


Where 
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et = Total urban workers in the district/city. 

Ei ~ urban workers in manufacturing activities in the state. 

Et = Total urban workers in the state. 

In essence, the index signifies the extent of urbanisation or 
industrialisation in a district/city relative to the level of 
the urbanisation or industrialisation in the state. 

7. Dayal and Bajpai (1988 : 5) observe that "in 30 years between 
1951 to 1981, the employment in cotton textile industry 
dropped from 57547 to 30261, though the population of the 
city during this period increased 2 1/2 times, from 0.7 Lakhs 
to 16.4, The decline in general health and service are marked 
and the town bears every sign of detoriration. 

8, Sinha (1988 ; 18) finds in a study with special reference to 
U.P, that growth of employment in modern manufacturing and 
tertiary sector in either large (.01 m+) towns or those 
located in agriculturally developed region was higher than in 
other categories of towns. 


9. Dholakia (1985) defined 'dependency ratio in urban areas' as 
ratio of urban population to workers in urban areas. It is 
nothing but inverse of the work participation rate. 

10. In 1981, there were as many as 704 towns in U.P. out of 
which 383 were new towns which sprung up during the decade 
1971-1981. (Town Directory, Part X-A series 22, Ceusus of 
India, U.P, 1981) . 
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CHAPTER 4 

URBAWISATIOM AMD DEVELOPMEMT 
4.1 The Relationship : 

Urbanisation is a natural and inevitable consequence of 
economic development, though in developing countries it is not 
necessarily a result of economic development (Mills, 1986:17). 
Therefore, the notion that urban growth and economic growth go 
hand in hand has become increasingly a debatable issue. The 
scholars have noticed certain processes of urbanisation 
particularly in developed economies in which particular urban 



relations do not contribute to economic progress 


witnessed by the fact that growing economies of towns which do 
not ensure corresponding development of their countrysides and 
vice-versa. Therefore, analysis of economic development of 
different sectors which influence urbanisation would be relevant 


of urbanisation 


taking place in Uttar Pradesh 


During the fifties many economists were engaged in 
search of a rationale for proper allocation of investment between 
agriculture and industry. Authors such as Mellor (1976) favoured 
agricultural development and emphatically argued that 
agricultural sector must be made more productive in order to 
enhance rural household incomes, a substantial portion of which 
would be spent on non-agricultural commodities leading to 
industrial and urban development. Counterposed to this argument 
is the idea that industrial and urban growth are prerequisites 
for a more modern and productive agricultural sector (Fie and 
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Ranis, 1966) . These rural-agricultviral and urban-industrial ways 
of development are linked to the basic debate and controversies 
over the balance of advantages associated with growth (Nurkse, 
1952) , a big push' towards industrialisation (Rosenstein- 
Rodan,1943; Prebisch, 1950) or a programme of balanced imbalances 
(Hirschman, 1958) . 

However, as pointed out by Ownens and Shaw {1972 
: 25) more equitable and widespread economic development requires 
the organisation of space in such a way as to reinforce the 
mutually beneficial interactions between cities and countryside, 
and also between agriculture and industrial development. Modern 
agriculture shows tremendous mobility in goods and services and 
people. It moves out people and things off the farm and the 
villages, but it also moves in industrial inputs like 
fertilizers, pesticides and farm machines. Consequently, it seems 
that modernisation of agriculture is among the most important 
preconditions for smooth urbanisation. 

It can not be doubted that economic developraent 
such as modernisation of agriculture, on the one hand, and 
development of manufacturing in the cities, on the other, hastens 
the process of migration of rural people to urban areas thus, 
contributing to the process of rapid urbanisation. However, it is 
pertinent to examine and analyse (i) whether or not 
industrialisation in urban areas has been able to absorb much of 
the freed labour from agriculture as its productivity increased; 
(ii) whether or not the release of labour from agriculture could 
increase incomes of the more productive farm households staying 
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t 

I 

I 


in the rural areas; (iii) and, also whether or not adequate food 
supply could be made available at reasonable prices in cities. 
Therefore, the combined effect of agricultural and industrial 
development is essential to be considered in our analysis to 
understand the irrevocably linked process of urbanisation with 
economic development in the context of Uttar Pradesh. 

4 . 2 Description of the Variable s: 





A linear and log-linear multiple regression model 
has been selected to analyse the aforesaid aspects. The number of 
districts on which information has been calculated, constitute 
number of observations. The list of selected dependent and 
independent variables has been given in the appendix of this 
chapter. The details of the variables are as follows : 

4.2.1 Urbanisation 

In the model, urbanisation has been considered as a 
dependent variable which may be conceptualised as in a district: 

(i) population percentage in cities of one million or more: 

(ii) population percentage in cities of 20,000 and more: 

(iii) population percentage of all the cities to total 

population: 

AS Is intended to be explained the phenomenon of 
urbanisation in a broader perspective i.e. considering the impact 
of agricultural development which influences smaller settlements 
connected with the rural areas than the bigger and 


directly 
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metropolitan cities, therefore the rationale for selecting 
measure (i) is not justifiable. Besides, it is also argued that 
people tend to move from rural areas first to less expensive and 
medium sized towns with some employment opportunities Instead of 
going directly to large cities (Pandey, 1977:269). Hence, the 



first measure does not qualify for consideration in the present 
analysis. 

The independent variables, which primarily concern 
both agriculture and industry, are described below, 

The following indicators have been selected to 
incorporate all aspects related to industrialisation. 

4.2.2 Value added per industrial worke r 

The indicator has been prepared on the basis of 
the information about the value added and number of workers in 
registered industrial sector as recorded in the reports of Annual 
Survey of Industries for the years 1961, 1971 and 1981. 

indicator has been selected oA the assumption that value added 
per industrial worker reflects greater industrial wages and 
profit margins which accentuate industrialisation vis-a-vis 

urbanisation. 


4.2.3 noncentration of trie s 


The number of registered Industries per thousand 

-icr fr-pated as proxy to concentration of 
square kilometres of area is trea 

. ^ . Ti- is considered that higher concentration brings 

industries. It is . consiuci-kj ^ ^ 
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greater 'agglomeration economies' attracting higher degree o 
industrialisation leading to greater degree of urbanisation. 


4.2.4 Workers 


■inq sector 


This is defined as the percentage of total urban 

workers engaged in both household industries end other than 
household industries. In earlier studies, this has generally been 
used as a proky indicator of industrialisation. Many studies have 
considered the percentage of non-agricultural aotivltxes 



indicators 


urban 


4.2.5 &gr-o-based -i r>dus tries 


units 


chemicariaasd iaauslEMa- 


mainly 
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because of its complementarity with agro-based industries. 

The following variables which explain 
agricultural development have been considered in the model: 

4.2.7 Average yield per hectare 

This indicator is represented by the ratio of 
total output to the gross cropped area.. The choice is based on 
the assumption that higher average yield will be able to generate 
higher agricultural incomes which in turn will lead to increased 
demand for urban goods. As a consequence of this, increased 
demand for urban goods will attract labour from rural areas, ^and 

in effect, quicker introduction of labour saving technology in 
agriculture will take place (Mohan, 1983 . 40) . 

4.2.8 Cropping intensity ' .■.■■I 

Cropping intensity is another proxy of agricultural 
development, in a ; study .of agricultural d^ 

cropping intensity has been found to be the important measure 
reflecting agricultural development (Banerjee, 1986:95). It 
reflects the use of new HYV inputs: in l^irrigated^^f^^^^ 
modern cultivation technologies. It is 
gross cropped area to net sown area. 

4.2,9 Land-man ratio 

The most commonly used indicator reflecting impact of de 

. . .u fPanadive 1987:240) is measured 

urbanisation in British perio<3> 


(--.I 


here as the ratio of the net sown area to the total rural 
population. In other words, it measures operated area per head of 
rural population. The indicator is inverse of the man-land ratio 
which has been used to prove that excessive pressure on operated 
area is a major factor of over-urbanisation in South Asian 
countries {Davis et.ai, 1954 : 7) . The indicator is aimed to 
examine whether the above mentioned hypothesis holds good in the 
context of Uttar Pradesh. 


4.2.10 Per capita value of agricultural produce 

The choice of this indicator rests on benefit 
considerations. In this context, we notice that in crops like 
pulses, although the average yield is generally low, the value 
of its produce is found to be significantly high as compared to 
most of the cereal crops. It is defined as the i“atio of gross 
value of agricultural produce to the rural population. 

The following are the two other indicators 
associated with the agricultural as well as industrial 
development • 

.'4 ■■■■■■ ■ '■ ' 

4.2.11 Per capita income 

Due to the non-availability of the district-wise 

data of income for all the sectors , the income of five 
commodity-producing sectors at constant price of 1961 has been 
taken to measure this indicator. 

4-2.12 Index of wage disparitx 


According to Lipton (1977a:145) productive workers 


have a gi'eater capacity than the unpi*oductive workers to purchase 
various consuner products. Moreover, according to Fei and Ranis 
(1966) higher wages are paid in industrial sector due to higher 
productivity of workers in the modern industrial sector. 
Therefore, the wage disparity encourages outflow of people from 
rural areas to urban areas. As a measure, it is the ratio of per 
worker wages between agriculture and industry wages. 

4 . 3 Choice of Model : 

The technique of multiple regression has been 
applied at three points of time i.e, 1961, 1971 and 1981, 
considering various indicators of development as explanatory 
variables , and urbanisation as dependent variables. Among many 
equations the one considering relationship of urbanisation as a 
dependent variable with the explanatory variables has been found 
to be the best fit for all the three years. Moreover, the 
relationship obtained in case of log-linear functional form is 
better than that obtained in case of additive model, as the 
standard error of the regression drops down and value of R 
increases significantly in case of log-linear model. The 
logarithemic functional relationship has the distinct advantage 
of providing factor elasticities and also eliminates the effect 
of differential sizes of variables used in the model. 
Nevertheless, log-linear model considers multiplicative effect of 
the explanatory variables on dependent variable which is more 
realistic than the additive effect of explanatory variables. The 
variables have been added one by one in the model to test the 


stability of individual explanatory variables. This takes into 
account the possibility of multicollinearity and helps to 
eiiroinate from the model the variables prone to. it. 

4.4 Regression Results : 

Both the Tables 4.1 and 4.2 present the 

correlation matrix and regression coefficients of the selected 

variables for 1961. The explanatory; power of the selected 

'2 

indicators is quite high as corrected R is 0.88 and the values of 
F test are also statistically significant, confirming the 
validity of the model. The regression coefficients of the 
selected indicators are discussed below. 

There are two indicators related to agriculture: 
cropping intensity , and per capita value of agricultural 
produce, which have significantly contributed to the process of 
urbanisation in 1961. The values of these coefficients are 0.0766 
significant at 1% and 0.1679 at 5% , respectively. The regression 
of the variables coefficients significantly related to 
industrialisation are^ value added per industrial worker, woxkers 
in manufacturing sector, and metal and chemical based industiies. 
The regression coefficients of these indicators are 0,0766 at 
1,00% level, 1,076 at 1.00% level and 0.0246 significant at 5% 
level, respectively. The per worker income shows a positive 
association with urbanisation, whereas its relationship with the 
index of wage disparity is found to be negative. The value of the 
coefficient of per worker income is 0,8292 and the value of the 
coefficient of wage disparity is -0.0796 which are significant at 




sation and Development for 1961 


TERM 


COEFFICIENT 


STANDARD ERROR T- 3 TATI 


Constant 

Value added per industrial 
worker 

Cropping Intensity 
Per--Capita Income 
Workers in Manufacturing 
Sector 

Index of Wage Disparity 
Metal and Chemical based 
Industries 

Per-Capita value of Agri- 
cultural Produce 


4044237 

0766010 


6684531 

0293913 


.6050143 

2.60624* 


.8492232 

.8292288 

1.076353 


3587195 

3187433 

2457364 


2.367375* 

2.601557* 

4.380113* 


.0796381 

02468048 


0457620 

0173834 


-1.740264** 

1.41977*** 


1679185 


3.940875* 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


MEAN 


DUE TO REGRESSION 174.0397 


24.86281 


ABOUT REGR 


464157 


4.022294 


R- SQUARED 
F-TEST 


CORRECTED R SQUARED: .88 

STD ERROR OF REGRESSION .6812907 

DURBIN-WATSON : 2.2638 


* Significant at 1% level. 
** Significant at 5% level. 
***Signif icant at 10% level 



contrai-y to the wa^ 


of urbanisation during 1961 


alculations of regression coefficients of the variables: land 


Q, concentration of industries, agro-based industries and 


i^ield per hectare in agriculture which could not make a 


contribution to the value of R 


concentration of industries in 1961 has not been considered for 


high correlation with other explanatory 


due 


variables such as value added per industrial worker and index of 


The other three variables which were not 


wage 


include: agro-based industries, land-man ratio, and 


average yield per hectare. Due to its low level in 1960s most of 
the x'ejected variables were primarily concerned with agricultural 
development. On the basis of the variables incorporated in the 


model the following conclusions emerge 


(i) The negative relationship of the variable index of wage 
disparity with urbanisation signifies that relative advantage of 
agricultural wages over industrial wages made people stay in 


rural areas jrather than migrate 


(ii) It seems that the Government’s emphasis on establishment 
of heavy industries in the Second Five Year Plan resulted in a 

riHom-i <->31 — bassd IndustTies at different urban 


contributing significantly to 


urbanisation. 
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(iii) ihe iregr trjssion coefficient of the variable, per capita 
incoxne ij-osa che cojUiUodity - producing sector which is significant 
at 1% level supports the theoretical base that greater per capita 
income generates greater demand for non-food items which, in 
turn, accelerates process of industrialisation leading to a 
higher rate of urbanisation. 

(iv) It is shown from the value of the coefficient of male 
workers in manufacturing sector (1.0763) that employment in this 
sector was able to bring about a proportionate change in 
urbanisation. 

(v) The indicator, cropping intensity, supported by a positive 
and significant value of the regression coefficient seems to have 
led to urbanisation either due to greater demand for non-food 
items I'esulting from higher agricultux'al incomes or higher rate 
of displacement of labour from agricultural activities resulting 
from greater degree of mechanisation in agriculture, 

(vi) k statistically significant regression coeffieient, value 
of agricultural produce validates our first argument given in the 
preceding conclusion that intensification of cropping leads to 
gx-eater value of agricultural product, thus, generating greater 
demand for non-food items. 

Table 4.3 and 4.4 present correlation matrix and 
I'egression results of the selected variables for the year 1971. 
The explanatory power of the selected variables is 0.95 which is 
indeed remarkably high. The F statistics is also significant at 




Table 4 , 4 


Regression resuxts of Urbanisation and Developnient for 1971. 



term COEFFICIENT 

STANDARD ERROR 

T-STATISTIC 

1. 

Constant 

.1121324 

.434422 

.2581186 

2. 

Cropping intensity 2 

.10112 

.1158506 

18.13647* 

3. 

Land-man ratio 

.5357122 

.1452334 

3.688629* 

4. 

Concentration of 

.116687 

.02620128 

4.453482* 


industries 




5. 

WorincrG rrinnui,. acmring 

.8562088 

.1555827 

5.50324* 


sectors 


• 


6. 

Index oi wage disparity -- 

.1644527 

,0372414 

-4.415851* 

7. 

Motai and Chemical based 

.03058567 

.0089375 

3.422169* 


industry 




8. 

Per- capita value of 

.1441322 

.02016389 

7.148035* 


agricultural produce 





SUM SQ 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


MEAN SQ 


DUE TO R EGR b 3 S I. ON 1 9 7 . G 4 5 6 
ABOUT REGRESSION 8.951828 

TOTAL 206-5974 


7 

47 

54 


28 . 23508 
.1904644 
3.825878 


R- SQUARED 
F-TEGT 


.95 

148.2434* 


‘ ; Significant at 1% level. 
•* Significant at 5% level. 
'^**Signif icant at 10% level 


CORRECTED R SQUARED: .95 

STD error of REGRESSION: . 4364223 

DURBIN-WATSON: 2.0375 


1% level coafii'ivtiag appropriateness of the selected variables in 
explaining the assumed relationship. The significant regression 
coefficients of the indicators, which are related to agriculture, 
are; cropping intensity, land-man ratio, and value of 
agricultural produce. Important variables concerning 

industrialisation appearing in regression equation are : 
concerntration of industries, workers in manufacturing sector, 
and metal- and chemical- based industrdes. Besides, index of 
wage disparity is also statistically significant. 

The value of the coefficient of the variable, 
cropping intensity, increased from 0.8492 in 1961 to 2.10 in 
1971. The value of the coefficient of workers in manufacturing 
sector declined from 1.07 in 1961 to 0.85 in 1971. Value of the 
rest of the significant coefficient of the variables as noticed 
in 1971 are: land-man ratio (0,5367), concentration of industries 
(0.1166), index of wage disparity (-0 .1644) , metal- and chemical- 
based industries ( 0 . 3305 ) and value of agricul^^^^ 

(0.1441), ail significant at 1% level. ; 

The variable, value added per worker, has been 

disregarded because of its. very: .close i association with'-;-^ 
variables- mainly, concentration of industries and index of wage 
disparity. A few other variables, which have not been included in 

the model ere: per capita income, averaae yield per hectare and 
agro-based industries, because of their insignificant 

'2t 

contribution to the value of R . 

The regression results suggest that in 1971, the 




variable, cropping intensity, contributed remarkably high in the 
process of urbanisation. A change of 1% in cropping intensity was 
able to bring about a change in urban population by 2.10%. 

The coefficient of the variable workers in 
manufacturing sector suggests that 1% change in workers brought 
about a change in urban population by 0.85%. A decline in the 
power of the coefficient of the variable, workers in 
manufacturing sector, is observed during 1971 compared to its 
value in 1961 when it i-esulted in an almost proportionate change 



in urban population. This shows that during 1971 the contribution 


factors dominated over the 'puli’ factors in 


urbanisation 


Moreover, significant , regression coefficient or 
the variable, cropping intensity, along with per capita value of 
agricultural produce, indicates that modernisation in agriculture 
helps in enhancing the value of agricultural produce, and thereby 
income which raises demand for non-agricultural products. Such 
changes in demand help to raisa returns to labour and other 
inputs in industry and service relative to those in agriculture. 
This provides an inducement to workers and other inputs to move 
from agriculture to other sectors. 


The significant regression coerricienus oi. i-uw 
variables, concentration of industries, and metal- and chemical- 
based industries support the hypothesis that to gam 
agglomeration economies many industries with strong industrial 
linkages emerge at a particular _ centre. Thus the concentration of 



industrir's sirjMfies greater pace of industrialisation, 
turn, inrlunr.rr-s urbanisation positively. 


which in 


The variable land-man ratio is found to be 

signtl-.c.-tTi - p„y„n>j that higher availability of- cultivable land 

per capita of rural population leads to greater degree of 

urbanisation. In other words, lower pressure- of population on 

agricultural land results in an increased urbanisation, and vice- 

8 

versa. This finding strengthens Sovani’s (1966:8) critique of 
Hoselitz' (19573 and Davis’ {1964) argument that overpopulation is 
the major cause of rapid urbanisation in developing countries. 


Tables 4.5 and 4.6 exhibit correlation and regression 

coefficients of the final point of time in our study, i.e., 1981. 

The explanatory power of the selected variables is quite high as, 

2 

is evident from the value of R. Statistically significant F test 
ensures that the selected model is fit for predictions and 
explanations. 

The variables, showing relationship of 
urbanisation with agricultural development, are cropping- 
intensity, land-man ratio and per capita value of agricultural 
produce. The variables particularly associated with 
industrialisation, as noticed in the equation include: 
concentration of industries, agro-processing industries, and 
workers in manufacturing sector. , 

To avoid multicollinearity, the variable, value 
added per industrial worker, is discarded due to its high degree 



Table 4 . 6 


Regression Results of Urbanisation and Development for 1981. 


TERM COEFFICIENT STANDARD ERROR T-STATISTIC 


1 . 

« 

3 . 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 
7 . 


Constant 

Cropping intensity 
Land-xnan ratio 
Concentration of 
industries 

Workers in manufacturing 
sectors 

Per-capita value of Agri 
-cultural produce 
Agro processing units 


.1696702 

2.252034 

.6326808 

.05610603 

.9116155 

.0197469 

.06375082 


.4526131 

.1278254 

.2181208 

.0228221 

.1361579 

.009326978 

.009505 


.3748686 

17.61809* 

2.900598* 

2.458403* 

6.695281* 

2.117188** 

6.70708* 


SUM SQ 

DUE TO REGRESSION 195.573 
ABOUT REGRESSION 10.40024 
TOTAL 205.9732 


R-SQUARED 

F-TEST 


.94 

156.7055* 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 

6 

50 

56 


MEAN SQ 


32.59549 

.208004 

3.678093 


CORRECTED R SQUARED : .94 
STD ERROR OF REG : .4560754 

DURBIN-WATSON : 1.5347 


* Significant at 1% level. 
** Significant at 5% level. 
***Signif icant at 10% level. 


of association, with other explanatory variables such as 
concentration of industries and index of wage disparity. The 
index of wage disparity, itietal- _ and. chexnical- based industries, 
average yield per hectare in agriculture , and per capita income 
have been excluded from the model oh the plea that they do not 
contribute significantly to the explanatory power of the model. 

The coefficients as obtained from the regression 
equation for 1981 are of variables: cropping intensity (2.25) , 
workers in industrial sector (0.9116), land-man ratio (0 . 6326) , 
concentration of industries (0.0561), agro processing 
industries (0.0197) and per capita value of agricultural produce 
(.0637) . All the coefficients are statistically significant at 

1% level except that of the variable, per capita value of 
agricultural product, which is found to be statistically 
significant at 5% level. 

The statistically significant value of the 

variables, cropping intensity with per capita value of 

agricultural produce, confirms the previously observed trend that 

agricultural development is * a main contributing factor in 

9 

phenomenally high rate of urbanisation in Uttar Pradesh in 1981. 
The association of agricultural development with urbanisation via 
industrialisation is also found to be affirmative as the 
coefficient of the variable agro-based industries was 
statistically significant in 1981 which was not significant xn 
1961 as well as 1971. Mills* and Becker's (1986:86) study of 
urbanisation in the context of Madhya Pradesh also shows a 


similar trend: 



The coefficients of both the variables, 
concentration of industries and workers. in manufacturing sector, 
are significant which favour the previously observed trend that 
industrialisation prefers concentration of industries and both 

influence the urbanisation process. 


The variable per capita income r which was not 

found to be contributing significantly in 1971 and 1981, leads us 

to two kinds of possibilities. First, this may 

• without an accompanying decline in 

iBcrease xn xbcoibc, wxtn 

agricultural employment, or increase in menuf eoturing trends to 

keep the level of urbanisation down <Moban, 1983:40). Second, 

• m r-..fiects the much supported 
this phenomenon otherwise 

<= unfiprdeveldped economies where the nature of 
characteristics of underdeve p 

ic Ko skewed that even increase in gross 
distribution of income is 

a influence the decision of the 

or per capita income does not influence tn 

.IP although Mille (1986:35) finds a 

majority of the people, aitnougi 

real income growth and urbanisation, but such 
correlation between real 

pven if the rate of 


rt and Guglar (1987) 
not transfer of poverty 



One of the striking results of the model is that 


the value of the variable, index of wage disparity, is not found 
to be significant in 1981, which is against the Classical's 
argument that higher industrial wages will always lead to greater 
degree of migration and, therefore, urbanisation. It may happen 
in case of rise in agricultural wages or fall in industrial 
wages, both contributing to reduction in disparities between 
agricultural and industrial wages. Alternatively, it may also 
happen either due to rise in wages in tertiary sector influencing 
the decision of the mobility of population or better 
infrastructural facilities such as transport, medical and 
educational or even ’bright lights' of cities. The model used in 
the present context does maintain that analysing the contribution 
of such factors, although to understand the role of wage 
disparity in a developed and underdeveloped regions, a regression 

model has been fitted. 



Table 4.7 presents regression results of 
certain selected indicators to understand the relationship of 
urbanisation with agricultural kd industrial development in the 
developed Western region and relatively underdeveloped Eastern 
region. The indicators which have been considered in a log-linear 
multiple regression equations are; cropping intensity, which is 
an index of agricultural development, percentage of workers in 
manufaturing sector, which is a proxy of industrialisation and 
index of wage disparity, which determines the relative 
contribution of agricultural and industrial wages leading to 
urbanisation. „ ,,'v , ■ 
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Tlie" ' explanatory power of all the regression 

equations is extraordinarily high. Due to the small number of 

2 

observations i.e. less than thirty and high value of R, the 

possibility of violation of the assumption of the normality of 

'disturbance terms' as well as multicollinearity can not be ruled 

out. The model is quite helpful in understanding the nature of 

relationship of urbanisation with agricultural development and 

11 

industrialisation rather than in identifying significant 
coefficients influencing urbanisation. From the regression 
results, it would be evident that both industrialisation and 
agricultural development have accelerated the process of 
urbanisation, although over the decades in Western region 
industrialisation has gained greater importance as far as 
contribution to urbanisation is concerned. 

Table 4.8 presents results of the test of 
equality of the regression coefficients presented above using-t 
test of difference, where the null hypothesis is that of equal 
slopes as in the Western and the Eastern region. The exercise has 
been done to find out whether the regression coefficients reflect 
similar structure or that there is any significant difference 
the characteristics of selected coefficients in Eastern and 
Western regions. However, the coefficients of the variables may 
be statistically significant or not significant in each 

individual model. The Table reveals that all the coefficients of 
the variables fitted in the context of the Western and the 
Eastern regions at the selected time Period are similar except 
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that of index of wage disparity. The t-test of difference for the 
variable index of wage disparity is statistically significant in 
both the regions during 1971 and 1981. Therefore, the positive 
sign of the coefficient of index of wage disparity in the Western 
region reveals that differences in industrial and agricultural 
wages favourably influence the urbanisation process. The negative 
sign of the coefficient in the Eastern region exhibits that 
differences in agricultural and industrial wages discourage the 
urban process in this region. It has an important policy 
implication that in a relatively better developed region, wage 
disparity affects urbanisation positively, although in a 
relatively underdeveloped region wage disparity has no 
significant effect on urbanisation. Therefore, in a region which 
has crossed a critical level of development, wage differential 
may be used as a tool to promote or control urbanisation, whereas 
in an underdeveloped region, wages if used as incentives will not 

effect the migration decisions of the people. The conclusion, 

thus arrived at. guestions the validity of the Classical argument 
in an underdeveloped region: _that higher industrial wages will 
attract redundant unproductive labour from traditional 
agricultural sector to modern industrial sector which will 
develop the whole region. From the analysis, it appears that 

certain critical level of agricultural development is essential 

-into an industrially developed 

to convert any traditional economy 
region (Rondinelli, 1986:234). 

for 1961, 1971 and 
in sum, the regression analysis for 

. in Uttar Pradesh agricultural development is 

1981 reveals that in Uttar ri,a 



contributing significantly to the process of urbanisation. This 
is evident froit the emergence of new small and medium towns and 
also high rate of growth in lower order towns. The Western 
region, which is agriculturally developed, registers maximum 
number of small and medium towns functioning as big marketing 
centres for agriculturally rich hinterlands. 

The foregoing analysis suggests that urbanisation- 

13 

industrialisation dynamics is gradually becoming weaker. The 
released labour force from the rural areas will therefore be 
forced to join the growing army of unemployed urban labour force 


or work in menial unproductive jobs in unorganised and informal 
sector for their subsistence. Even the growth of tertiary sector 
is more than proportionate to the growth of manufacturing 
sector which is an undesirable condition to build a strong 
economic base of urban centres {Dasgupta, 1987:340). Therefore, 
as is evident from the analysis, rapid urbanisation in Uttar 



Pradesh is hazardous and the population released from agriculture 


unable to gain employment in industrial sector which 


constitutes the economic base of the towns. As a result 


growth of population in towns in U.P. does not reflect 
development dynamics as expected. As a matter of fact, it 
confirms one of the few hypotheses proposed by Kundu (1988) 


regarding the pattern of urban development taking place in U.P. 
The kind of industrialisation as experienced in U.P. during the 
recent oast appears to have been favouring the small sized 


which is resulting in larger increase in 


industrial units 


'nuinber ' rather than generation of employment or value added in 
industries^ Kundu,’ ISSSrlOl)'! 

Presumably the prevalent urban process, therefore, 
might be following one of the development patterns in which 
economies of many secondary and intermediate sized cities are 
inextricably linked with the productivity of agriculture in their 
region (Rondinelli, 1983 ). These urban areas serve as marketing 
centres for agricultural output and better living places for 
rural-rich planning for outmigration to avail of the basic 
amenities of the cities. Probably, these small cities and towns, 
instead of playing the role of 'producers' centres, function as 
'merchant' centres and 'consumer' centres reflecting least or no 
dynamic impulse for growth. This development pattern does not 
guarantee employment opportunites to the displaced labour force 
from agriculture in urban industrial units. 

Thus, one can safely conclude that poverty-induced 
or technology-induced migration from agriculture might have been 
one of the factors chiefly responsible for the striking growth 
rate of population at the lower xungs of urban hierarchcy . This 

tendency of job seeking out migration is expected to result in a 
larger concentration of population at the higher rungs of urban 
hierarchy in the long run. 


Appendix 4,-1 


nependgnt Variables x ■ : 

yi = Urban population in absolute numbers. 

Y2 = Population of the Towns having inhabitant 20,000 & more. 

Y3 = Percntage of urban population to total population. 

Y4 = Percentage population of towns having inhabitants 20,000 or more 
to total population of a district. 


Independent Variables 1 

XI = Value added per industrial worker. 

X2 = Average yield per hectare in agriculture. 
X3 = Cropping intensity 
X4 = Land-man ratio. 

X5 = Per-capita income. 

X6 « Concentration of industries. 

X7 = Workers in manufacturing sector. 

X8 = Index of wage disparity. 

X9 = Agro processing units. 

X10= Metal and chemical based industries. 

Xll= Per-capita value of agricultural produce. 



m. 
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Notes: Chapter 4 

!• is argues by Hoselitz (1960) that development of cities 

IS a necessary condition for economic development. The 
distxction of 'generative' and 'parasitic' cities is based 
on heir positive or negative contribution to development 
process. After a long discussion Hoselitz reached to a 
conclusion that the parasitism or dynamism of a city depends 
upon the particular constillation of economic and non 
economic factors. 



To put it in Mellors (1976 : 14) words : 

"First, because food grains make up bulk of marginal 
expenditures among the poorer classes, agriculture provides 
the physical goods to support increased employment and 
higher wage earnings. In otherwords , the agricultural sector 
is a critical source of wage goods - goods purchased with 
wages. And it provides much of the increase in employment - 
directly through raising agricultural production, indirectly 
hrough the stimulus of increased income of the cultivator 
class and the demand effects of the consequent expenditure". 


The first model assumes additive relationship among the 
explanatory variables whereas the second model considers 
multiplicative effect of the explanatory variables on 
urbanisation. 


model 

N 


The multiple regression 
functional forms : 

Log'fj - A + |.^e>CLog7Ct 

Where j C i = I > 2. , 


considers the following 


Mohan (1983 : 40) "Increase in income without acGompanying 
declines in agricultural employment or increases in 
manufacturing^ tends to keep urbanisation down". Urbanisation 
may be observed either in case of rapidly developing 
manufacturing sector with the existence of a subsistence 
agricultural sector or in case of increase in agricultural 
incomes leading to introduction of labour displacing 
techniques. 


Income from the five commodity sectors is as follows : (i) 
Agriculture (ii) Mining and quarrying (iii) Manufacturing 
(iv) Fishing (v) Forestry 


In an interstate analysis of urbanisation and development, 
Pandey (1977 : 273) also finds logarithmic function from to 
be able to explain 'relatively ^ --larger variation in 
urbanisation. 




According to Engel's law, increase in income is mox"e than 



propor txonatiy spent on industrial products and services 
because of commonly observed low - income elasticities of 
food demand and high-income elasticities of industrial goods 
and service demands. 

8 . Sovani {1966 : 8) questions that during the colonial rule 

almost all Asian countries experienced increasing pressure 
on land although rapid urbanisation in these countries is 
observed in previous two decades. According to him if rural 
pressure is a new factor influencing urbanisation then why 
central and South American countries which have no pressure 
on land have not resulted in "under-urbanisation' instead of 
"over-urbanisation". 

In the contex of India, Pandey (1977:273) also places doubt 
on the rural-pressure theory of urbanisation on statistical 
support. 

9. In a study of urbanisation and city characteristics in the 



context of Madhya Pradesh Mills and Becker (1986 : 86) find 

through statistical rigour that cities with a dynamic 
hinterland experience relatively rapid urban growth. 

Gilbert and Gugler (1987 : 9-10) provide evidence of high 

degree of income inequality among 15 developing countries as 
compared to developed countries. In 1964-65 in India, top 
35% of the household income was shared by 10% households and 
60% of the households in lowest groups shared only 23.90% of 
the total household income which signifies the severity of 
income inequality existing in India. 

Mohan and Pant (1982 : 10) point out that technological 

change may increase the demand for agriculural labour in the 
fist instance. But with income increases and mechanisation 
this may not continue for a long combination of demand pull 
in richer areas and push in poor areas could appear to have 
caused the noted acceleration in urbanistion. To understand 
dynamics of development the urban growth must be analysed 
j -I- i-r\ -5 mm-i ssRri sation or becausc technical 


According to the re' 
Mohan (1983 : 45) that 
generate 1 urban job. 
from agriculture must 
agricultural sector are 


CHAPTER 


5 


A U 


CONCLUSION 


5.1 Co nclusions : 


For urbanisation to play a major role in the 
development process, the process and emerging patterns of 
urbanisation should be viewed in the context of total 
development. There is usually a direct relationship between 
development {for that matter industrialisation) and urbanisation 
process. However, it assumes distinctive and rather complicated 
form in developing countries like India. Many developing 
countries are experiencing a kind of urbanisation which does not 
neccessarily result in economic development. Nevertheless growth 

of economic sectors affects the rate of urbanisation 
considerably. The development of agriculture and industry gives 
impetus to the demand of urban based goods and service. People 

migrate from rural to urban areas as a result of which new urban 
centres emerge and the existing one tend to expand. Urbanisation 
is generally considered as a synthetic indicator of economic 

progress. Therefore, to understand the dynamic role of cities and 
towns in generating economic momentum, issues related to economic 
base, production structure and their linkages with the 
countryside were raised in this study. However, agreeing fully 

with Mark (1971), Castell (1977) and Ranadive (1987). the process 

• • • 4 -ho r-rtntext of India as well as Uttar Pradesh 

of urbanisation in the context : j. , 

has been analysed using historical approach. 

• » i-hp. on the urban bias nature of 

beainning ot the aeoare uu 


economic po?^icies seems to have emerged from the Classical s 
argument that industry benefits more than does agriculture due to 
the gains from sepcialisation of the labour. 

The Marginalists were convinced that any bias 
(including urban bias also ) in any economic system can be a 
temporary phenomenon because of their belief that every economic 

system eutometleally achieve equilibirium In long run. The 'urban 
bins’ exists in Marginalists theory because of the lack of 
institutional theory and their emphasis on automatic equilibrium 
as against cumulative causation and divergence. The Marxian views 
about rural-urban relations may be explained using Hoselitz’s 

distinction between generative and parasitic nature of cities. 

The urban bias tendencies are prevalent in different economic 

ro rh- existence of parasitic cities which extract 
systems due to the eAisufciiec . 

^ .icr- T t for conspicuous consumption, 
e v-iir-ai argas and usc ir loi 

surpluses from lurai areaa> 

xn the early stage of development studies, the pattern 

T „r-han relation in Third World Gountries 

of urbaBlsation and rura 

• „ .nni scientists who had a Western--centr6d 

were analysed by the so •« 

i- , .xe Therefore:, • ; they prescribed .economic : ; 

historical perspectiv . ' y - ' 'a ^ 

V -.c which were urban biased. 

policies in the Third World countrie 

, loh (1966) and Dumount (1966) were the first 

Schickele (1969). Baloh(1966 a 

• ■ rnnfirmed such a trena ai 

ones who empirically 

and the early sixties. 

me lata’.:, sixties. ..and seventies three 

.■ eon (1977a), Mamalakis(1969), and Mltra 
development economists IP claimed had 

..meoi t-heories which they ciaimc-u 
(1977) put forward general ^ . 


the Third 


provided explanations for slow economic progress in 
World due to prevailing rural-urban relationship. HowciVcr, there 
are substantial differences among Ldpton (1977a), Mamalakis 
(1969) , and Mitra (1977) in their focus and approach. 

Lipton (1977a), the main proponent of urban bias 

held it responsible for existing imbalances and underdevdopm 

in developing countries. The urban interests and urban bias 

ideology, according to him dominate policy making. Thei. ej-v' 

resource allocations clearly reflect urban priorities latht-r 

equity or efficiency in most of the countries. His p«=rccp 

urban bias as a major hinderance for economic d<=vclopmont 

(1978), Griffin 

been criticised by many scholars such as oeeis 

i \ n xjA T on OX ITLIX ^ X 

(1977) and Byres (1979) on the grounds (a) 

, ..I-; eric (b) Lipton'S 
class/sector and urban class/sector is unre 


urban bias evidence rests too heavily on India. 


Moreover, it is 


interesting to note that Lipton (1977) and Mitra 
the same time considering the same politic 
though the former , reached a conclusion that India 
and the latter, rural biased. 


(1977) worked at 
-economic model 
is urban biased, 


The «ain shortcoming of Lipton 's urban bias model as pointed 
out by a number of scholars .Sears 1S7S; Kao. 1«S. Byres 1S7S) 

is that it did not seriously consider the histoiioal 

narticularily in the 

which sharpened the rural urban divide, P - 

cn-hniiah Lipton sees the 
Third world countries. Mor^pver,, altLough 

. Ki^rween the rural and urban 

existence of a socially relevant gap be 

r. «hich Still remains 
people from a new angle, the questio i 



unanswersd is-how to explain the existence of that gap ?. It 
emphasises on the existing need of country - specific models, 
which inay cApaxin. rural-urban divide, to be helpful in building 
up a gericrai. nsodel in the global context. The Indian case was 



According to Marx (1971) th 


India was a kind of undifferentiated unity of town and country 


It happened due to existing techno-economic unity between 


agriculture and industry . Marx termed it as 'Asiatic mod 


production 


uring the Mughal India there was no sizeable 


urban population but towns of those days were economically and 


Manufacturing sector concentrated more on the production of 


luxury goods than commodity production. Therfore 


Asiatic mode of production started corroding, though the surplus 
extracted from countryside were funnelled back into the regional 


economy reinforcing urbanisation and industrialisation 


The rural— urban dichotomy that exists today in 


Asiatic mode of production imposing on 


Moreover 


dependent position. India was 


converted from being an exporter to an importer 


colonial 


commodities 


i 





interven cions and not by laissez-faire . This led to the process 
of de-industrxalisation and- de-urbanisation disrupting indigenous 
production accivity of urban centres and their geographical 
specialisation. The port towns recorded high growth; acting as 
foci of suction Kechanism resulting in general decay in their 
immediate hinterlands. The dynamic city of Lucknow experienced a 
process of de-urbanisation during the British Raj. In fact, in 
India, what has been called 'proto-industrialisation', which 
might have led to a typical progressive industrialisation could 
not grow in its soil due to colonial impact. 

The constricted industrial base in colonial cities 
without creating productive jobs led to tertiarization. In lieu 
of the conclusion, it may be said that superimposed colonial mode 
of production on the one hand developed metropolitan capitalism, 
on the other hand it created conditions for sustaining pre- 
capitalist charcteristics of production at the periphery. 

The post independence period in India was the period 
of economic planning away from those which were pursued by the 
colonial government. Pandit NeMrii, the first Prime Minister of 
India, emphasised on the need for industrialisation in which he 
involved the state to undertake large scale industrialisation. 
The Second Industrial Policy Resolu^ 1956 identified the 
importance of adopting 'a socialist pattern of society by 
ensuring social justice. 

Nehru, in 1933, thought that in India only a 
could solve the two related questions of land 


revolutionary plan 





and industry. Yet, in 1939, he accepted that economic planning, 
even apart from socialism would lead to some form of balance 
between tne two. Thus, Nehru understood socialism in a mixed 
economy framework in which a gradual enhancemem; of the state’s 
economic ana political power would take place without changing 
the ownership pattern. As a result, a glaring dichotomic 
situation related to agriculture and industry still exists in 
India. There exists sufficient empirical support in var'ious 
studies that disparity between agriculture and industry is 
growing even today . The growing economic disparities and 
strengthening rural-urban divide posed a pertinent question for a 
detailed analysis in this study, which is : "where have things 
gone wrong?" 


The growth in urban population has remained 
subject to erratic fluctuations since 1901 till 1981. Moreover, 
U.P. observed {60.62%) a remarkably high urban growth rate during 
1971-1981. There is an increasing trend in the movement of towns. 
A tendency towards developing a top heavy stucture is evident 
from the high rate of movement of towns in top three classes. 
Approximately 15% of the total towns shared 70% of the total 
population in 1981. A large number of towns, nevertheless, were 
concentrated towards the average value of population growth rate 
during 1361-1971. However, a clearcut tendency was noticed in 
the towns recording a growth rate different from the state 
average during 1971-1981. Such divergence is more explicit in 
the relatively better developed Western, Central, and Eastern 
regions rather than in Hill or ’ Bundelkhand regions. The Western 
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region fux.i.owc,-C4 by Eastern region shared maximuin towns having 
growth rate aoove the state average at time periods 1961, 1971 
and 1961. ihc; Eastern region however, is said to have a tendency 
of unbaianced human settlement system than the Western region due 
to remarkable rise in the numbei" of such towns. 


The spatial characteristics of urbanisation were 
also understood in terms of the concentration of towns in 
different regions of the state. The data in this regard revealed 
that the Eastern region observed a remarkably high rise. The 
Central region observed steady increase where as dtlill and 
Bundeikhand regions registered the declining trend during the 
period of study. However, Class one towns were heavily 
concentrated in ' the Western region followed by the Eastern 
region. .In addition, it was also clear that the movement of towns 
from Class IV and V towards Class III in the Western region was 
similar to the movement of Class III and Class II towards Class 
V. In the Eastern region, the movement of towns from Class III 
towax'ds Class I and Class II was much faster than the movement 
of Class IV and Class V towards Class III. There is sufficient 
data support to safely conclude that the small and medium towns 
of the Western region are more dynamic than the towns of the 
Eastei'n region, though on the one hand, the Western region 
exhibits the top heavy structure of urban settlement, on the 
other hand a highly unbalanced pattern of urban settlement is 
observed in the Eastern region. Emergence of a large number of 
small and medium size towns, indicates that Uttar Pradesh is 
attaining a sound urban settlement, pattern. However, before 





2 



reachiuy sucn a conclusion, analysis of economic base of big, 
sraall/jAydiuiri as well as rapidly growing towns was done to 
deterAiir.c their 'generative' or 'parasitic' role in the process 
of economic devexopiacnt . 


/■Ihie analysis of economic activities revealed that 
there was a high dominance of service towns, though a declining 
trend of multi-functional service towns was recorded. Therefore, 
service as a major economic activity was unable to develop 
comp -temien t ary x“exatiohs with other: activities, thus, prohibxtmg 
dynamic growth in towns to a great extent. Similarly, from a 
large share of mono-functional and bi-functional towns it was 
inferred that primary activities in towns find it difficult to 
become compieraeiitary with other economic activities, and 
therefore, restrict dynamic growth in towns. A large number of 
towns specialising in primary:: activities ' exhibited that a 
sizeable number of 'expand villages’ having least urban 



characteristics were treated; as urban by the Census > A dec line in 
mono-functional and bi-functional towns vis-a-vis i-ise in multi- 
functional Industrial towns indicated that industrial activity as 
a major economic activity to sustain and promote dynamic growth 
in towns. The multi-functional towns having a combination of 
primary activity with industry and commerce increased whereas 
there was a decline in multi-functional towns having primary 
activities with commerce and service, with industrial activities 
and primary activities declined. The analysis of towns observing 
higher than the national average growth rate showed that mono- 
functional towns having service,' or primary, activiti^s^w^^^^^ 



'’i 


doiTtina i-ed . Moreover, there was a decline in bi-f unctionai towns 
having econoirdc activities such as industry and service wereas 
towns having commerce and service emerged during 1971-1981. The 
overall analysis of the functional characteristics revealed 
overwhelming numerical pjredorninance of either service or primary 
activity towns in Uttar Fradesh. It supported one of Mitra’s 
findings that urban growth has weak 'puli' factors which is 

4 

related with the expansion of industries! therefore, the towns of 
U.P. may not be called as generative towns. The increasing ratio 


for towns having primary activities prohibits economic and 
industrial expansion in ui~ban areas. Thex'ef ore, the declining 
ratio of towns having industrial economic activity either as 
mono“,bi-, or multi-functional activity seems to be opposing the 
dynamic growth in cities. 

The urbanisation-industrialisation dynamics 
as analysed for Class I towns and in different regions in U.P, 
showed that there is a considerable decline of KAVAL towns in 
terms of their degree of industrialisation and urbanisation, more 
so in two of the largest citie'S-Lucknow and Kanpur, However, 
medium-sized towns - Hardwar and Mirzapur-registered significant 
impx'ovement in their values of index of industrialisation and 
index of urbanisation. The rank-order correlation coefficient of 
towns revealed a weak relationship between industrialisation and 
urbanisation during the study period i.e. 1961-1981. The cities 
which are not industrially developed are urbanising rapidly. 
Therefore, sustenance of such high urban growth in towns 


leoDardises their functions as growth centres in the process of 
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economic development 
betvfeen industriali, 


regional analysis of association 


Xliu.ua X Cli. *1 4- , 

-*>atxon and uroanisation depicted strong, 

statistically siqnif-i„_„. ^ . . 

cant, and positive association in the 

Western region folloTi-*^ i ^ v ^ 

■i-ow«d by tne Eastern region. The nature of 

relationship in these 4 -. 

-c two regions was found to be different 

because in the Eastern ^ , 

legion it declined whereas in the Western 

]L"'0<JX On X t lLirtPXOV0O, i nn-i ' , 

liom lJt>l-i98i, The analysis leads to a 

conclusion that aoiH i -i , . . 

jiicultuial oeveiopment is alleviating 

industrialisation~led~ti.-K^„,- \ . . , „ , 

uibanisation m the Western region. Due to 

decentralisation of Xr, ,v , „ . 

inaus tiles nom Kanpur and LucKnow towards 

Unnao and Hardoi re«:,.>_„ 4 -.^ „ , / . . 

cupcctiveiy as weii as industriaiisation 

efforts in Rae BareiHv _ ,... 5 ■ 1 , . .. x. 

■^ly, a declining association between IndeK of 

industrialisation and ^^ 4 - 4 .... ■. 

urbanisation was observed. However no 



^^^^^icant value 


of the coefficients in Hill as 


cgions were found because of these regions 


being negligibly indust 


'Q xpi 'F 

® analysing occupational compositions work 
lates in 28 big cities as well as in different 


dated. A remarkably high rate of decline in 


work participation rat 


ovei a pel, 10 a ii •‘-^01-1981. Moreover, in no city in 1981, work 
participation rate was at par with that of 1901. The declining 
trend in work Participation with increasing growth of population 
in U.P. implies that each urban worker is supporting a larger 
number ox. dependents than before. The axialysis of work 


rural and urban areas in U.P, revealed that 


Western region there' was a declining work participation 



1 


rate in rural areas along with an increase in urban areas, a 
step towards transformation, from rural-agricultural to urban- 
industrial economy. The Central region observed a reverse trend 
of that of Western region whereas Eastern, Hill and Bundelkhand 
regions were unable to generate employment opportunities in 
proportion to the population growth either in rural or urban 
ax'eas , 

On the basis of the town-wise analysis of workers, :it 



was found that in the towns of Uttar Pradesh no transformation dn^ 
occupational structure has taken place. An incx easing dominance 
of urban workers in : agricultural activities was recorded (more 

particulax'ly iix 1981) due to emergence of new towns having weak 
economic base of economic activities,. However, heavy 

concentration of workers in tertiary sector from 1961-1981 
consistently points out the existence of structural rigidity in 
the economic system of towns which is unable to absorb more and 
mor labour in productive manufacturing sector. The sectoral 
composition of workers in different regions during 1961-1981 also 
showed a similar trend, that no positive structural 

transformation has taken place in urban areas of U.P. 

The variations in the distribution of workers in 
different industrial categories in U.P. considerably declined 
during 1961-1981. However, increasing value of coefficient of 
variations was recorded for the workers in agricultural 
activities in Western region and manufacturing activities in the 
Hill as well as Eastern regions. It happend due to emergence of a 





large number of small and medium sized towns predominantly having 
weak economic base in the Western region and uneven growth of 
manufacturing activities in the Eastern region. 



The increasing share of primary sector and 
stagnating manufacturing sector with highly dominated tertiary 
sector showed that the economy of U.P. is still underdeveloped. 
It leads us to conclude that modern industrialisation has failed 
to function as a catalyst in the economy in favour of non- 
agricultural activities ; therefore perpetuatinc underdevelopment 
in the state . 

Urbanisation is treated as an indicator of 
economic development. To determine relative contribution of 
agricultural and industi-ial development on urbanisation , the 
technique of regression analysis has been applied. The log-linear 
regression model provided the best fit results when total ui"ban 
population of the distriet was considered as dependent vai-iable 
with selected indicators of development as independent variables 
at all time periods; the following conclusions were arrived at: 

From the regression equation of the time period 
1961, it appeared that Government ' s emphasis on establishment of 
heavy industries in the Second Five Year Plan resulted in a spurt 
of metal-and chemical-based industries contributing significantly 
to the process of urbanisation. Increasing per capita income 
accelerated process of industrialisation leading to higher rate 
of urbanisation. Similarly, a change in workers in manufacturing 
sector was able to bring a proportionate change in urbanisation. 



sector was 
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On the agricultural side, a positive coefficient of the variable, 
Cropping intens?Lty, signified that either higher demand fox' non- 
food items resulting from higher agricultural incomes or greater 
degree or mechanisation was activising the process of 
urbanisation. The significant regression coefficient of the value 
of agricultural produce was also contributing in the process of 
urbanisation. However, the negative value of the regression 
coefficient of the variable-index of wage disparity suggested 
than difference in agricultural wages over industrial wages was 
motivating people to stay in rural areas rather than migrate. 


In 

1971, the 

regression 

coefficients of 

the 

variables-cropping 

intensity. 

land-man 

ratio, value 

of 

agricultural produce, concentration of i 

ndusries, workers 

in 


manufacturing sector and metal-and chemical-based industries were 
statistically significant The regression results revealed that 
in 1971 the coefficient of the variable, cropping intensity, was 
contributing quite significantly in the process of urbanisation, 
because one percent change in the value of the coefficient v was ■ 
able to bring about 2.10 % change in urban population.: However, 
the contribution of .'push' factors over the 'puli' factors 
became noticeable in 1971 due to a decline in the value of the 



countries . 


However , 


coemci 


of the variables, concentration of industries and 


liietal-and cheTnical-based industries indicated that advantages of 


.nduscria. 


agglomerations do influence th 


industrialisation, which in turn, influence urbanisation 


positively. In the 1981 model the significent regression 


coefficients of the variables were; cropping intensity, land-man 


ratio, value of agricultural produce, concentration of 


ind.ustries, workers in manufacturing sector and agro-processing 


industries . 


^All the significant variables of 1981 model were also 


contributing positively in the process of urbanisation in either 


.961 or in 1971 except the variable agro-processing industries. 


The positive and significant regression coefficient of the 


variable agro-orocessing industries revealed that areas with 


growing marketable agricultural surplus are promoting growth of 


and medium size towns functioning as agro-processing 


industries and marketing places for agricultural produce. 


The statistically not significant value of the 


regression coefficient, per capita income in 1971 and 1981 led 


our attention towards two possibilities. First, increase in 


income would have taken place without accompanying decline in 


agriculture employment or increase in manufacturing activities 
might have kept the level of urbanisation down due to the use of 


capital intensive technologies. Second, the nature of 


distribution of income would have been so skewed (a typical 


of under developed countries) that even increase 
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in gross per capita income would not have influenced the decision 
of the majority of the people. 

To analyse the effect of the variable - index of 
wage disparity- on urbanisation assuming the effect of the 
variable may be different in different regions, regressing 
equations taking selected indicators for the Western and Eastern 
regions have been fitted. A statistically significant regression 
coefficient of the variable, the index of wage disparity in the 
Eastei'n and the Western regions revealed that during 1971 and 
1981 differences in industrial and agricultural wages influenced 
urbanisation process favourably^ The negative sign of the 
regression coefficient in the Eastern region exhibited that the 
difference in agricultural and industrial wages has been 
unfavourable to the urban process in the regions during 1971 and 
1981. The results lead us to an important policy implication that 
in a relatively better developed region the wage disparity 
affects urbanisation positively, although in a relatively 
underdeveloped region wage disparity : has ' 

urbanisation. Therefore, in a region which has crossed critical 
level of development ' wage differential may be used as a tool to 
promote or control urbanisation, whereas in an underdeveloped 
region wages if used as incentives, will not affect the migration 
decision of the people. 

The regression analysis for 1961, 1971 and 1981 
reveals that in U.P. agricultural development is contributing 
significantly to the process of urbanisation. ,As a 

of a large number of new, small, and medium sized 



emergence 


The 


£2C5 


or hierh rate of growth in lower order towns is observed. 

Vies tern region which is agriculturally developed registers growth 
of a large number of small and medium towns functioning as big 
marketing centres for agricultually rich hinterlands. The 
analysis al-so suggested that the urbanisation-industrialisation 
dynamics is becoming weaker. It supported one of the findings of 
Kundu {i';!Uj:101) regarding industrialisation in U.P., -^'which has 
favoured small sized industrial units, resulting in larger 
increase in number than generation . of employment or value added 
in industries. 
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onal Commission on 


aged a positive role of urbanisation in 


) env 


are economically viable and capable of 


conomic growth in a sustained manner 


According to 


state intei-vention 


of urbanisation in futur 


also views that replacement of ad hoc policies is 


hich 


ogical and systematic policy 


stain over a long period of tim 


Esion to achieve balanced 


s necessary to develop predominant urban centres in 


curb urbanisation from becoming a matter of 


than healthy generation of non 


will become centres of transference of 


xban centr 


emi-urban areas without any 


rural poverty to urban or 


mprovement in 


gainful employment to the new migrants is imperativ 


The urbanisation strategy should aim at promoting both 
ooment and industrial development to ensure 


agricultural 


c growth 
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4. 'To tuiiill twin objectives of planning, equity and 

efticiency tor regional balance and harroonious development of 
rural and urban areas, urban development should not be at the 
cost of rural development. 

Therefore to translate these broad objectives into 
reality the Commission identifies a number of cities and towns 
which would receive priority in the development plans both at 
central and state; level. 

In view of the above mentioned guidelines , using 
various stastistical criteria the Commission finally selected 329 
GSMs (Generator of Economic Momentum) towns besides 49 Spatial 
Priority Urbanisation Regions (SPURs) throughout the country. 
These regions cut across state boundaries. The Commission 
recommended that any future strategy for urbanisation must ensure 
adequate investment in selected growth centres and regions so 
chat, over a period of time they develop to a level capable of 
self sustaining economic growth 'and of fer avenues of employment , 
and earnings. All the 329 GEMs were distributed between Mational 
Priority Cities (NPCs) and State Priority Cities (SPCsl adopting 
the following methodology : 

(a) All the State, Union Territory , and Capital cities were 
designated National Priority cities-regardless of their 
population size r 


(b) All the cities with a population of one million (ten 
Takhs) and over have been; classified as NPCs in view of 




their vital role in generating economic growth, 
Potential million plus cities by the year 2001 have 
been pleaded for positive intervention policies as 


.aj 




Commission designated as NPCs a number of cities 


{ 0 5 


which are having potential of generating economic 
growth- However, it considered not only economic 
activity but also administrative and socio-cultural 
factors. . ' 

All GEMS other than NPCs have been classified as State^ 
Priority Cities (SPCs) 

(i) The Comniision selected class I cities as GEMs on 
the basis of proportion of workers in manufacturing 
sector in 1981, other than class X cities on the 
functional classification of towns in' 1961 and 1971. 

(ii) Cities which have recorded higher than national 
average figures both in the decades of 1961~1971 and 
1971-1981 have been considered as having eyidence of 
population growth momentum (PGM) , treating PGM as proxy 
of GEM. 

(iii) The headquarters of all the districts, which have 
30% of the total population as urban in 1981 have been 
considered as SPCs. The selection is based on the 
assumption that such districts have fairly sizeable 
urban infrastructure which has to be backed-up for 

realising the growth potential. , , , 

(iv) To discourage migration from backward rural 






areas to the big cities and a need to develop regional 
growth centres, the headquarters of all districts with 
a rural population more of than 90% were classified as 
SPCs . 

The details of the identified urban growth centres 
and urban priority regions by the Commission in Uttar Fradesh are 
given in the appendix of this chapter. A national mapping of 
these towns is also being given in the appendix. 

An assessment of the suitability of the inteiventions , 
suggested by the Commision in the context of U.P., keeping in 
view, our analysis of urbanisation pattern is essential. Fiist, 
the Commission has very rightly identified that not only 
employment generation but also provision of gainful employment to 
the in coming migrants to the cities is extremely essential 
because the cities in U.P. are observing a declining woi k 

participation rate. The productive employment generation will 
automatically take care of the improvement in the quality of life 
in urban environment by restricting; :transfera.nce of, rural poyerty 
in urban areas. Second, the Commission’ s strong recommendation 
for rejecting policies based on the raisinterpreted: premise that 
urbanisation is synonymous with industrialisation has resulted in 
creation of towns around new industries in wilderness areas, 
where : neither ' .the ' inf rastructure:, : nor::;t;bh^ av:ailabie;.^;nat^^^ 
resources permit sustained growth. There are quite a number of 
such centres in U.P. like Renukut, Chunar, Robertsganj, Muni-Ki - 
Reti etc. Moreover, the present study also showed that the 
association of urbanisation and industrialisation is^^ ^ becoming' 









weaker 


in all 


the regions of U.P. due to the decentralisation 


policies regarding industralisation. It has resulted in 
establishment of industi-ies in small urban centres whereas 
increasing rate of population has been recorded in bigger urban 
centres. Therefore, there is a need for a detailed examination of 
economic urban activities which can be helpful in formulating and 
recommending realistic city-specific policies for industrial 
development. A tentative classification of activities has also 
been provided in this chapter. Fourth, the Commission, however, 
incorporated industrial as well as agricultural development to 
achieve balanced urban development but has failed to identify the 
factors which affect the process of urbanisation considerably. 
The present study has identified such factors which may be 
affecting urbanisation in the contexc of U.P. The finding of the 
study which have been presented in C’^apter III are revealing for 
developing defective interventions. Fifth, the methodology 
adopted by the Commission for identifying headquarters of the 
districts as growth centres {either to prevent potential migrants 
from the predominantly rural districts or to promote development 
in districts showing population growth rate above than the 
national population growth rate) completely spares districts 
having 69% to 90% rural population or having 11% to 30% urban 
population. A large number of districts which are agriculturally 
prosperous and have sufficiently strong infrastructure such as 
Rampur, Mainpuri, Etawah, Etah and Farukhabad in the Western 
region; Banda, Hamirpur, Jalaun, Lalitpur in migration sensitive 
backward Bundelkhand region, to name'.a few, have been neglected 
by the CominissioE* \ 


n o 

Therefore this special treatment to cei'tain towns 
does not seem to ensure the fulfillment of the main objective as 
identified by the Gommission- 'balanced economic development by 
converting towns as vibrant centres for economic growth' . As the 
Commission considers the technique of selection of towns 
preliminary in nature, a rigorous excercise by the Planning 
Commission as well as the State Government is imperative to 
develop a better criterion for identification of towns . for" 
achieving equality and efficiency norm of planning. However, a 
better recommendation by the Commission would have been by 
classifying all towns in different priority-order categories, 
considering their role in economic development. The interventions 
will be expected to yield better results if towns attaining top 
most priority are given support in the first phase, towns falling 
in the second order priority class are considered in the second 
phase, while ensuring adequate back-up support to the towns of 
top most priority and so on. The selection of the headquarters of 
the districts, which is proposed' by the Commission {based on the 
assumption that urban population growth is proxy to economic 
growth) , may be linked with their values attained on the index of 
industrialisation and the index of urbanisation. The district- 
wise index of non-primary economic activities in towns may also 
be prepared because the Census Report of 1981 has piovidcd 
information of woi"kers engaged in nine traditional industrial 
categories of workei's recently. 
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5f the main findings of this study was that 


wns in U.P. are Service towns or Primary Activity 


)wns showing least indications of developing complementarity 


ocher economic activities. Moreover, declining work 


participation rate along with increasing shai'e of primary sector. 


stagnating manufacturing sector dominated by tertiary sector 


point towards the 


cistence of structural rigidities in the 


ronomic system of towns. Some of the agriculturally developed 


i“egions in U.P. are also demanding r-apid indu-strialisation so 


that their surpluses may be invested in more productive channels . 


Keeping in mind these bottlenecks in development, a broad-'"' 


ilassif ication of economic activities is attempted. Deliberate 


and selective policies to promote such activities in different 


towns according to their existing economic base is likely to 


bring structural changes in the economy at regional as well as 


national 


However, this is suggested as a starting point 


?hich supposedly may help developing; a more disaggregated 


classification of economic activities. 


The economic activities have been distinguished 


between those which are supposed to produce mainly to satisfy 


local demand in cities and its immediate hinterlands and thoss 


which serve mainly national and internationaj. marKct. The 


economic activities serving local demand in cities comprise of 


basic production, service and infrastructure in Group I and Gioup 


II and Group III respectively. The other economic activities 


which generally serve national 'and. international market are 


divided in three sub parts. First, the, one which includes 
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xMC'afi r.>"i es that are dependent on specific and often relatively 
iiTiTftobile resources and are generally found at limited number of 
locations form Group IV. Second, industries that are included in 
the Groups V, VI and VTI comprise the heart of manufacturing 
activities in towns. The Group V constitutes the traditional 
industries. Group VI contains advanced capital-intensive 
industries and Group VII identifies modern economic activities 
e.g. Computers, electronic components etc. Third, and final group 
of industries containing economic activities in which there is a 
regional component to demand for providing scope for regional: 
centres to attract these industries constitute Group VIII. A 
detailed description of the industries included in various groups 
is given below : 

Group I : Bes sie pro duction activities 

Bread and Flour confectionary; Milk and milk products ; 
Horticulture; Construction material:. 

Group II : Basic service activities 

Miscellaneous intercity transport; whdlesellingr Retailing; 
Hotels; Restaurants; Public guest' houses,v t Clubs;. Cater in^^^^^^ 
Hairdressing; Private services; Laundaries; Dry cleaning; Vehicle 
repairs. ^ -h I'-' : ■ >:V: 

Group III : Sasic infra s tructural f acil.iti.es. 

Railways; Roadways; Education; Medical; Local 


Government Services. 



Group IV : City specif ic/location specific industries 

Fishing, Mining and Quarrying; Petroleum and Natural Gas; 
Fruit and vegetables; Sugar; Tobacco; General Chemicals; All base 
metals: Pottery; Timber, Shipbuilding and other port activities. 

Group V : Tra di tional/Labo u r-intensiv e industries 

Confectionary products; Paints; Soaps and Detergents; Home 
utfinsils; 'Bolt, Nut, Screws; Cans and metal boxes; Jewellery and 
precious metal boxes; Jewellery and precious metals; Weaving and 
Spinning; Woollens; Hosiery; Carpets; Ready-made textile 
products; Leather, Footwear; Wooden production; Paper and Boards; 
Packaging; Stationary; Rubber; Miscellaneous manufacturing. 

Group ; VI : Advanced/Capital- intensive heavy industries 


Agricultural machinary ; Industrial engines; Pumps and 


Valves ; 


Textile machinary; Construction and earth moving 


equipment ; 


Mechanical engineering products; 


appliances ; Tractox-s and other motor vehicles ; Plastic products ; 
Fertilisers, Watches; Locomotives and.; railway tract equipments;: 
Group VII : Modern industries - 

Pharmaceutical chemicals; Machine tools; Photographic and 


document copying; Surgical instruments and appliances; Computers; 
Telefjraph and Telephone apparatxis; scientific and industiial 




Radio and electrical 


lectrical machinary 


nsti'uments 


Aerospace equipment 


Group VIII ; Region speciLkc 


oft drinks 


Brewing and malting 


newspapers 
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Appendix 5.2.3. 


rCMAL PRIORITY CITIES, STATE PRIORITY CITIES WITH THERE 



L ' > A i V D i-L 1 J !^1 

i'MSITIiATIVE 

I STATUS (1981 

-CENSUS ) . 

Mat 

ional / State 

Class of 

Administra-- 

Urban Population 

Pri 

oriry Cities 

Town 

tive Status 

(%Decadal Growth) 

NPC 

:s 




1. 

Lucknow 

" ■ J ' 

M.C. 

1,007,604 

(23.79) 


Kanpur 

■I 


1,639,064 
(28 .53) 

3. 

Varanasi 

1 

M.C> 

797,162 

(25.50) 

4. 

Allahabad 

f 

MtC. 

650 , 070 
(26.71) 

5. 

Agra 

I 

■M.C.' 

7 47 ,318 
(17.76) 

6 . 

Me r rut 

I 

H . C i 

536,615 

{44.34) 

7 . 

Ali-Carh 

C 

T 

M . B . ( I ) 

320 , 861 
(27.17) 


S . Sitapur 

I 

M . D . ( I ) 

101,210 

(51.71) 

9. Rae Bareli 

II 

M . B . ( I ) 

89 , 697 
(131.39) 

10 . Fatehpur 

II 

m.'b. (ID 

84,831 

(55.18) 

11 . Unnao 

II 

M.B. (I) 

75,983 

(98.93) 

12 - Barabanki 

II 

M.B. 

62 , 216 
(43.40) 

13 . Lak'himpurkheri 

II 

M.B. (ID 

61 , 003 
(39.43) 

1 4 - Jaunpur 

I 

M.B. (I) 

105,140 

(30.23) 

15 . Gorakhpur 

I 

M.C. 

307,501 

(33.17) 

IG . Bahraich 

II 

M - B . ( I ) 

99,889 

(35.11) 

17 .Gonda 

II 

M.B. (ID 

70,847 

(34.53) 

18 -Basti 

II 

M.B. (I) 

69,465 

(39.95) 

19 . Azamgarh 

II 

M . B . ( I ) 

66,523 
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9. Mathura 


30. Hardwar 


31- Eiulandshar 


hradun 


racrar 


hamoli 


42. Narendranagar VI 


Mu n i c i p a i C or per a 1 1 on 


Munj-cipal Board 



ation Regions ( SPURS ) Covering 


Lalitpui 


uroui 


^r?.GMar 


izabaci - Gorakhpur 


ucknow 


The towns and eities" listed here as nodal points are not 
axily^Wi■^Gs andi;SPCs:i:^^^; i ■ ' " 




Distribution Of National^ State Priority 
Cities In Uttar Pradesh 
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NATIONAL PRIORITY CITIES 
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(0h'a2::i,d''b«id' 


M.O. Of out I*. Hawing 30 V* AndMof# Urban Population. 


HO. Of out t*. Ho wing 90 V* And Mor# Rural Populati 


Sutaodshahr 


Bareilly 


^^Lokhimpui 


Ullgarh 


BahrCBch 


SitQpur 


Mathura 


ijMGonda 


\ Barabonki 
LUCKNOW 


Baiti 


iGorakhpur 3 


M\I/Unnao 

^anpur 
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Uzamgarh 
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f 
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SOURCE! MATIONAl, COMMISSION Of^ UHlSANtSATION, 1988 
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